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ABSTRACT ^ . .. {7 

This report presents' six papers resulting from a 
symposium held June 2B, 1977, to debate the validity of three 
assumptions' on educat ion-and^wcrk programs, particularly in relation 
to youth eijployient. Ques+ion 1, "Who should say what a child should 
prepare for: the child or the coinmunity is answered by Peter 
Schrag and Margaret Fallers, both - of whom agree that adult 
intervention is necessary but disagree on the methods to be used. - > 
Question 2, "Can we predict which skills will be saleable?**, is 
responded to by Garth L. Manqum and C. Arnold Anderson. Nangum says, 
^iv6n that U.S. occupational structure is fairly stable^ we should 
concentrate on# developinq criteria for determining, individual skills 
and look closely at the iroportan* issues of career education. 
Anderson states that because the iob possibilities for students 
cannot ^be forecasted reliably, appropriate preparatory y j ft gtsses cannot 
be specified in more than general terms. The third iss^mfu 
••Collaboration between education, labor, ahd business--Ts there 
sufficient, impetus?'*, is discussed by willard Wirtz and Da«vid K. 
Cohen. Their . papers examine (1) the effcccts of unemplcyment and 
*underemplj)yment: (2) the transition from youth* to adult: <3) the 
applicability' of foreign education and work strategies to the United 
States; and (U) the collaboratioj effort^ to date of schools, labor, 
and business. The last paper, by Steven P. Heynemann, summarizes the 
debates on the three issues. (FL6) 
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' On Juhe 28, 1977 a discussion In thfi form of a debate was held 
on the validity of three assumptions central to educatlon-and-work 
programs. The debate was sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education and by the. Federal Interagency Panel for Research on 
Adolescence as part of a larger, examination of the school >to-work 
transition, particularly In relation to youth employment. 

^ The notion of a debate around as sum)} t tons was an experiment. 
Would such a focus could help bring .to bear the' deepest knpwledge 
and the best thinking on concepts reflected in programs underway 
throughout the country? Selecting tHree assumptions, which seemed 
like a good start, from among the possible was a task in which ' 
Stephen Heyneman then Executive Secretary of the Panel, Sam Phillips," 
then of the Institute and members of the Federal Interagency Panel 
for Research on AUolescents participated. 

How well the experiment succeeded is uncertain. There was almost 
as much debate around~ the central ity of the assumptions to which 
education and work programs) as around the assumptions themselves. 
Not everyone will agree with the arguments which the debaters felt 
most crucially addressed the Issues nor satisfied with the extent 
to whi<:h the arguments are based on research evidence, 1n contrast 
to other forms of knowledge. 

The papers and Stephen Heytieman's enatysis of the discussion do 
represent, however, a status report as of Jline 1977 on what six 
very thoughtful people believed co,uld be said with some certainty 
about thVee assumptions which evident in rnany, if not all, of the 
school -to-work transition programs. We hope that the intellectual 
excitement of the debate Itself will come through these written words, 
and. that the report of this experience will stimulate further exami- 
nation of assumptions underlying education and work pol-icy. 
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Question 1: Who Should 'Say What a Child 

-Should Prepara For: The Child 
or the Community? 



The question was stated to the participants 
as follows : .. "* 

Can the contention be supported that 
individual exercise of informed free choice 
of career direction will^ result in occupa- 
tional choices that are consistent with the 
preferences of relevant social Units (for 
example, parents of compulsory school age 
children, minority groups, communities, etc.) 
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IHDIVIDUAL FREE CHOICE 
, • ' . Peter Schrag 

* 

i If this question has any meaning at all, it can gnly 
be answered affirmatively. The more important issue is 
whether it has any meaning. Every phrase in th^' question 
is slippery: What are "relevant social units?" Who dpeaks 
for them? To what extent are their own "preferences" 
determinable and, if they are, can they ever be' consistent 
with each other? Are the expressed preferences legitimate - 
that, is, ddj those who express them have >any ^landing as 
against the hypothetically opposed choices of individuals? 
More important still, how do the "preferences of relevant 
social units" square Vith what may be a higher (and also 
undefined) commitment to discipline, high standards of 
performance and the maintenance of cultural and ethical 
ideals and traditions which transcend individual choice 
as well as the "preferences of relevant social units?" ' 

• 

Obyiously, "infomed free choice" is limited. It is 
limited by economics, by technology, by the individual's 
own ability, by social, and cultural influences, by the 
inherently unineutral means by which information is' 
provided, and by accident. I became a writer because my 
father was a writer^ and because I was encouraged \:o 
write by friends and relatives and, at a^i early age, by 
a respected editor. Other people become electricians o^ 
bricklayer's because some relative washable to get -them an 
apprentice's slot in the. appropriate union. In the sixties 
a great many people became teachers or community organizers 
or civil servants because of the fervent and perhaps 
chimerical idealism about education and social reform 
generated by the New' Frontier and the Great Society and 
because the jobs were there. All this is only to state 
th<9 obvious: that in any real world, jobs and Careers 
are finally determined by the interplay of an almost 
infinite set of elements of which some are subject to the 
influence of policy decisions, but of which many are not. 
If any M^nf luence is effectively- exercised, , probably the 
most effective target is 'not the individual's qhoice but 
the technology, the social conditions, and the economy in 
which the choices are made. Government policy not only 
pan (artd d^es) create jobs; it can (and does) create 
whole professions. If more fellowships' are available for 
the training of scientiats or doctors, more people will 
become scTentists or doctors. How that policy affects 
••free choice*" is a matter of semantics, yet it is patently 
cieai;; that when government subsidizes one form of education 
ori training (e.g.^ public universities) far more than all 
others (e.g., apprenticesHips or independent learning), ■ 
the^' "free choice" is already skewed. 



I don't think jrc itak^STs much argiiment to demonstrate 
that '*the preferencp^ o^ relevant eoclal unit's (parents ^ 
minority groups, eo^oiun it i/es) ** are themselveis internally 
ambiguous axid exterhally ihconsi^tent. ■ .Even if one 
assumed ( for exaCmple) that the person wHb purports to / 
speak for black people really dojss speak for them {& ^ * 
fact not in evidence and more susceptible, to disproofs 
^than to proof \ there is still no reason to assume that 
the claims and demands of any one group are consistent 
with those of- another, and even less that emy of them ~ 
or, indeed, all of them collectively' - expirees the needs 
or wishes of the "community.** What ladaor unions want for 
the children of their members may be' the same as what 
spokesmen for minority aroups want for theirs, but it 
may not necessarily beA/hat the unions in every case 
want for the children ^f minorities. To the extent that 
it can be said that the .wishes pf each group for its 
children are consistent with what others' want for their 
, children, 'the whole proposition becomes a pious cliche: 
"We all want the best* for our children . ** I happen ta. 
agree with the critics of career education thatvit was 
(and probably still i^) another slogan for benign 
neglect; but if that is the case it is because career 
educatipn, or any similar program imposed in an extran- 
eous, superficial manner, has little to do with either 
"informed free choice" or with "the preferences of 
relevant social units. "^ At best it is another e:(cuse 
for educational failure, another trough for bureaucrats, 
or another "achievement" for politicians. 

tn the context of this discuss ipn we're talking 
about fostering "informed free choice" thi^ugh a progrsun 
directed at people who are - roughly speaking - between 
six and eighteen years of age. The key phrase * elusive 
enough in any case "is even more difficult when it is 
applied to children. Clearly such choices cannot be 

, exercised if the individual lacks the basic confidence 
and skills to makel the ^^cisionT simirlarly, he or she 
cannot make the decision if he is isolated from "the 
preferences of relevant social units," from an understand 
ing of the possibilities and limitations of skills and 
technology and from a variety of other elements and 

• considerations. We have all seen fifteen and sixte'en 
year olds going through vocational programs and shop - 
courses which, even if they helped develop skills that 
were not technologically obsolete, led directly to the' 
locked doors of a trade to which only the relatives of 
members were admitted. We are also seeing hundreds of 
thousands of people completing degrees ifi education, 
psychology, law, • English/ history, fine arts, and jour- 
nalism, who will not find the jobs that their teachers, 
parents and certain other "relevant social units", taught 
them to expect. The education itself may be totally 



appropriate - liberal arts, as discipline, as educa- 
tion - but it may be largely irrelevant td** the job 
market. Whether that situation reflects "informed* free 
choice" or "^e ."preferences of relevant social units" is 
a question bettei^ left to semantics and metaphysics. 

To return to, the question: in an open society neither 
side of* the equation can have meaning without reference to 
the other; there can be nothing that is "informed" without 
taking account of a comprehensivis situation that includes 
such considerations as the job market, equal - opportunity 
laws and regulations, group aspirations, parental 
ambitions " and, often, parental restrictions - and the 
.general condition of the economy. At the same time, in 
the first years of schooling, and perhaps through the 
first years of adolescence, neither the choices of indivi- 
duals nor the .prefei;ences of social groups, however 
expressed, should have -much bearing, if any, on the 
specific "career direction" that the individual is likely 
to follow. I don't intend here to reiterate the case 
against tracking or the follies of the self-fulfilling 
processes of intelligence tests, ability groupings and 
all the rest. The point here is that by definition, no 
choice q|an be "informed" if it is made prematurely - 
made, that is, before all the returns are in and before 
the individual is sufficiently mature properly to assess 
them, nor is there anything in the nature of learning 
that requires such early foreclosure. At the age of 
thirteen I was certain that I .was going to be a scientist; 
at sixteen I was a novelist; at twenty-two a newspaper 
reporter. All' those "careers" were coiisisteht With the 
preferences of my parents. 

At the heart of the controversy reflected by the 
question a.tr^and tlie major concern is not directed to the 
fact of intervention dn the choices of individuals (or 
its absence) , but to the course that the intervention 
takes. Almost every fom of education that is not 
totally auto-4idactic involves some form of outside 
intervention - ^ome expression of. the "preferences of 
relevant social units;" we try to encourage, if not force, 
children to learn to read (for example), even though some 
of them would prefer to play kickball on the playground. 
We make them go to school because - in theory at least - 
we assulne that six year bids are not always able make, 
"informed" choices. The trick is to be able to distin- , 
gulsh the choices which are' Informed from those wh^-ch are 
not and, even more difficult, to jionor them. Tlje inter- 
vention succeeds where its own 'preferences and commit- 
ments - a teacher's passiOn for art or good writing or 
clean work - 'and his intelligence - comprehend and honor 
- a pupil's curiosity, skills and commitment - where the 
style of one meshes with the style of the other - and 



where- the interaction of the two enlarged the. capacity 
to make informed free- choices. • . 

Most of the time, and nearly all the time in a child 's^ 
first fourteen osr fifteen years, those dynamics - this 
process of education - have little if any explicit relatici^^ 
ship to "career direction*^ except in the >most g^eral €e] 
They will encourage one set of skills and interests more 
than auiother — to give them all equal* weighf is to give 
none of them any value - and they will; obviously influenc 
the general outline?' of subsequent career direction* - Bu^ 
I who is to say whether a high level * of verbal skill will*^ 
produce a lawyer, a writer or a con man, or whether an 
unusual eUaility in visualizing spatial relations will 
lead to a career as a mechanic, a designer, a draftsmai 
a stulptor or an airpl^u:Va pilot? A good many of us chinge 
careers- a half dozen times, not because* we were podrly/ 
counselled or because we made the wrong choices, but 
because there is ho way to know what is right until oj^e 
is more or less fully cononitted to scpiething as an adult. 
The important thing about a real education is that ii 
does not require the kind of foreclosure thiat will shut 
the individual out from anything for which his ability 
and iwLs evolving interests might have qualified him. 

♦ 

If we have learned anything in the past generation-, 
it is the fact that education almost* always fails vdien It 
disregards the "preferences of relevant social units" in 
the name of individual free choice (the ultimate free 
'school ) or when it disregards individual choice for the 
sake of some rigid, external order - some agenda which 
mak^s all children, or all children of one class, or one 
age, or one sort df background, dependent variables in 
a pre-ordained system. To isolate the individual's ^ 
free choice from "the preferences of relevant social 
units" is to make it, at best, uninformed and, more 
commonly, undisciplined and chaotic; to disregard the 
individual's choices and preferences is to practice 
indoctrination and foster stupidity. Both involve the 
irresponsible encouragement of irresponsibility.. There 
is not much point or meaning in either without constant 
tension and interplay «with the other. ' 

The drawback of most schools is that they operate^ 
with only one of these two agendas (and sometimes, of 

" course,* with not even one); this is generally called the 
school's "philo^o^hy . " The problem, as I suggested 
earlier, with the controversy about "career education" 
or any other extraneous agenda, is that it is primarily 
a debate about whether one program of "social prfeferences' 
should replace another. Presumably the real issue is 

. the quality of education, and the^t concerns the difficult 
interplay of the individual's agenda with .those of the - 
society, parents, minorities, and any other element with 
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some claiin to-80clal/le9'£tijni2k(pyV ' C^^^^^ 
"with vocationalists; treuiitlonallatS''^^^ 
the advd'cate-9 ^ree schools wltti^. the* defenders o£ ^' 
structure, and discipline*- «EviB];Y^>^^ .^^^ /^^T^ncia for . 
the children » even if ' the- 4g#nda ii5 purtjorted 
what the child Wants for hims'erfi'. but alWst no 'o^e 
^ - confronts' *the 'difficult* prpblero )Df resolving the child's ' 

agenda with that of the . program - pf* cr'eatirtg whait is , . 
■ . in effect a third, ag^enda ^ and it there f0r^ ha'r'dly 
. matters- whether, s on the one h^nd, v the ki^ igl stultified ' ♦ 
with pre-set academic routines; bi^ bojifed .with pollages * . 
about horse doctors and beauticians,' or ^ on the other, 
let ''loose* in a hermetic child Is-^.preference world which 
. tries to isolate, him from all external stjandards- and 
demands » T. ■ . ■ ' ' ■ i •.■ 

Particularly in the early -yeaors the s,ucces3ful < . "■[/ ' 
'curriculum may 6bserv.e few of the formal bounds . ^that , 
separiate one field from another; *the Search has '/to be \; 
for connections - connection's between worlds, and V- ' 

between.elements and in that search the imaginative' » 
and the fanciful may well be more- real and ^relevant than 
the prosaic. and the commonplace. 'I don't know o^ amyohe - 
sensitive to children who would want to deprive a seven- 
year-old of a "career" as a^space nian, a dinosaur hunter, 
or a Homeric voyager; clearly the possibiJ|f.ities of 
learning valuablje things connected with thpise- prpfesslonS 
are« far grea,ter! than are the possibilities related toc». 
whatever it is, ^ young child perhaps even an Adolescent - 
• can understand about accountants, . appliance dealers or 
.ass^tni>% line workers. ' For most of the years of compulsory 
schoblih'g - perhaps for all oj^ them - there is. no way that 
, arty individual can make a genuinely informed "frfee choice" 
' * about a career, nor is there any possible way that 4h 

instructional system, no matter how oriented, can provide 
realistic information about the boredom, the fatigue or- • . 
the depersonalization of most industrial jobs or the 
pretentious' stupidity of most cqgllege courses, nor can ^. 
it describe with even rough'-^ecision just what the ^ 
average letwyer does, or the average, account executive, 
or the average salesman . We should know by now that to 
push someone into colleg^e.is likely to be almost as 
destructive as to put artificial barriers in the way of / 
a persOh who really wants to go. I c^n no more think of / 
reasons ^o send people to college because they are black 
than to keep 'them out /because they are blaclc. 

Thp- informed choices that are made almost necessarily 
have to concern -themselves with areas and styles of 
learning, with the things that interest an individual 
and those that do not, and with the ways that he or she 
pursues them • If the educational environment is really 
intel'ligent - if it is a real system of education, and 
not merely a closed program of training - the end result 

• * ■ • 
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of ih(^9e . pursuits is highly unpredictable. The. fourteen* 
year-old who learns to read engine manuals because he / 
dreams of owninl^ a 'hot car may end up>as, a driver at 
Daytbha ten ye^rs later, but it is far more likely 'that 
he' will be a matheniatician, a systems analyst, an engineer, 
or an auto mechanic. In this context the argument that 
chil4ren lack the ' "capacity to make "informed" choices'* is 
altogether irreleveuit. Of course, they lack the capacity 
to choose between; say, caxed^. in data processing and 
nuclear , physics if they can'«tii|iE^tiply, but those are 
choices that needn't' be made;.a|^d thaty in any. case, -are* 
beside tl^e point, in the conitf^ of the situation there' 
is always "informed'* choice. A'two-yeat-old is better 
"informed" on whether to use his right or left Rend to 
hold a spoon or a tby haniner than all the • "relevant." social 
units in exisjt^encer better -"'informed" on whether to color 
t3fees\ green, or purpl» than the editor of Art News . And 
^hosej choices, at- that tnoment , are not only relevant 
.choicjesr ..they are, in fact, much larger choices than a 
^jLmpxe Choice of career at the age of twjanty-five. The 
important issue is the ability of those who have power 
over ;his young life to distinguish when "capacity" - i.e., 
"informed choice" - exists, and when it does not. The . 
fact that the individual may not be able to make an 
informed choice about the career he will follow twenty 
years later does not mean that he camnot make an informed 
choice about the w>ay 'he begins *to proceed toward the 
ability to make that choice. Unless one blindly follows 
some sort of behavioristic model and regards every child 
as a laboratory rat there is always "capacity" - which is 
to say that there is always space for informed choice 
and, as Chomsky so elegantly pointed out in his critique 
of Skinner, a capacity for a language that the individual 
has never heard before. 

• • 

The fear of labor and minority groups, as expressed 
jglf The Question of Career Education ' (p* 27) is that "if fel)e 
philosophy of the school is to allow a child to decidfe. • 
their children may not choose college." But tha.t fear, if 
indeed it expresses the real feelings of the majority 
of those in .whose name it is made^ reflects a misunder- 
standinq of what goes in schools and what college can 
deliver. Of course schools are stulifyiiig and discrimin- 
atory; they always have been and, as presently constituted, 
are always* likely* to be. The very things that make those 
labor and minority groups believe that the schools have 
power to select people in (inter college, into Whit6 collar 
jobs, into prestige) a*e - by definition - also the things 
that empower them to select people out. Whether ^he clainf 
of the schools that the ^selections are m^de on reasonable 
grounds is correct is not at issue here; the , fact is that 
they help make it, and thfey provide thfe mysltif ication 
("equal opportunity** - intelligence tests, "objective stan- 
dards") that is u^ed to justify it*. The A is meaningless 



without the Dr the top of the class without the bottom;^ 
as the schdol defines them> half the 'children ik any 
group- ^re below average. One can legi'timately inquire 
whether the choices schools make are' legitimate; more 
significantly, one can also ask* whether ^uoh selections 
should be-:made at^all. But no debate^ abordjlphcareer 
education" touches anything .more, than a facade, another 
rationalization for choices, that had been made before 
and which "will be made long after "career education" is 
relegated to the dust bin of forgotten programs. What 
is signiTficant is that the selections have little to do 
with the "informed free choice" of individuals - that 
they invariably restrict informed free choice, , reduce 
options, -and teach tl)e individuial that he is, one way or 
another,; incompetent. Stultification is as mucb the 
product of the "preferences of relevamt social units" 
of middle-class taias, -of snobbery, of fear, of teacher 
attitudes, of peprental ambitions - as is any sort' of 
individual enlargement. No individual, acting under 
"informed free choice,^ elects to be stupid, limited or 
incompetent;! . Stupidity,- as Jules Henry pointed out long 
ago, is almost always the conse,quence 'of straining - i.e., 
-the work of "relevant social linits . " • 

All this seems to beg a question: Who jjudges what . 
is stupid? Is the individual the only judge? The answer 
to the last question is obviously "no;" there is no 
simple answer to the other. Obviously wh^t one "relevant 

'social unit" (say the school) regards as 'appr6priate, • 
euiother (say "the parents) does not. The wKole exercise 

:of Which this paper is^a part i's obviously a reflection 
of a disagreement between "relevant social units ^ about 
what is or- is not .Stupid. -That disagreement itself - 
like any disagreement - creates room for choice:, if 

'.there were cultural unanimity (las in a primitive society) 
or enforced consensus (as in a- tot:alitarian state) that 

,room would be much more restricted. The whole point of 
education in., a free -society is that "capacity" for choice 
tnust. be enlarged through the exercise of such choice, 
ajid through the understanding that finally it is the 
Individual who makes th^ choice for himself t Is this 
stupid, or is it not? ' * ' . ' 

> • . ■ * 

' In any ideal world, the only reasonable course for 
the educationally disenfranchised, would be to work to. 
disestablish the academic priesthoods and 'hierarchies , 
to demand that fll people df a certain age get' the ' 
sam^ public subsidies to be spent in any educational' 
progreun, that "certificati-on and crredentialling, where*' 
they are absolutely necessary for ' thfe^ public safety 
(this would exclude teachers; ^ for exkmpl^) ^wotild. be based 
on competence and' hot on certain courses taken or year^ 
of college corapletfed... lii Ehe real wofld the degree 



itself s.till ha^ to recbgnii^d as a. way of oonvarAng ^ / 
cfass or economic advantage iiito "education** <[^od. "dduca* M 
tion" back into economic advaii(tag9. The only way to Ir 
break that cycle for the;- large gtbups who are now 
excluded from it -is through fundaniental ecohoinfic and social 
changes.. There is no way to redfstribute what the degree 
eppears to buy by redistributing the degrees; to 'try is • 
sjinply to reinforce the system* ' ^ 

. The issue always comes bacJ; tb education - not 
schooling, not administrative Convenience^ not community 
presfute for order - but the sort pf> education (which i*s 
the only real education) which implies enlargement, » 
confidence and the ability to control one's own life. 
It is not something that is handed out six hours a day 
by membets of the' teachers union, it does not begin in 
.kindergarten artd it does not end with (or necessarily - ' 
include) graduate schjool.. The' eoncern.. eibout the formal ^ 
categories of degrees', college admission smd careers' 
is itself an element that corrupts "informed free choice" 
and thus impedes genuine education. The more capriciously 
that concetnr is expressed, the earlier it is inject.ed . 
in the educational process , the more corrupting it becomes . 
The whole point of formal efjiucation is th^t It gives 
children the space to grow, to make choices, to follow 
interests, -to purfue activities which do not "necessarily 
track with any kpecific adult career. I have already 
^pointed out that particularly in ^he early years ^ee 
.choice is limited, but it should be limited only at^ the 
point wh^e no reasonable person can argue that it is 
infohned - where , for the child, it becomes dai!gerous or 
destructive or chaotic, 'in those yel^bs there, will be .. 
little cho'ice of career direction, but. there will be 
choices. If one defines the "preferences of relevant ^ 
social units" as the creation of the largest number of 
options for each individual - including, at the* appro- 
priate time, a real option to reject college - then by 
def^ition "informed free choice" of career direction 
has to be consistent with those preferences. Which is 
only to say that both the "relevant social units" and 
the iindividual, exercising "informed free choice," will 
prefer real education to training, growth to. stultifica- 
tion, opportunity "to ^restriction. If they do not, then 
the terms are, meaningless. ^. 
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. ; INTbRMgP? F»JBE? CqOICE ?- 

* ■ ' • ' ■ .... 

■ Margaret pallars , ' • 

- «f i ..... . ' . 

TJids section of the debate is freuned as follows: Can 
the contention be'* Supported jtjjiat individual exercise of ' 
informed free choice Of. career direc'^igiipwill .result in 
occupational choices tAat' ^re consistent With the" prefer* 
ences o'f relevant social units?'. Of course, this is a 
most difficult question , but to answer lit most directX^:i 
career direction is ahd only can be decided by a complex f 
interaction of expectations of the common ity and the j 
individual development of a growing young person. 

- To take some hard examples If a you^g woman wants 
to plan her life as a loving wife and mother , and the 
media r the school r her peers , and perhaps her restless ' 
mother are endlessly bombarding her .with her responsibility 
to have a career, can you say that she is in a position |io 
make (an infppned free choice? , 

If the brightest black boy in school is dying to be ' 
a professional basketball player, and the leaders of his 
community, the media, and his high school biology teacher, 
knowing or 'his Science Fair project on. sickle ceil anemia, 
endlessly ask him why he doesn't plan to be a doctor, can'' 
he be said' to be in a position to .make informed free choice? 

If a young man with average ability l^nd average grades 
In college and with more than his share of self-doubt, wants 
to be a bank teller and his driving, workaholic father is 
endlessly after him to apply to law school, can he be said 
to be in a position to make informed free choice? 

^ « 

— The question is framed in this way ^ probably, 
because the prpponents of the Career. Education programs 
claim that their plans will make possible individual, 
informed free ahoice of career direction. But, of course, 
no j^ndividual is free of community pressures, or of the 
influences of the institutions in which he develops; and 
no institutions are free of forces seeking to mold them. 

» 

* \ ,How does. a person make a career' choice? (Or is it 
even possible to ask that question in that form which 
seems to leave, so much, freedom In the hands of the indivi- 
dual?) We all know from our* own experiences, and from 
those of otheris, that many factors are involved; so many 
that listing them would be endless;* although we know that 
they would include: expectations of parents; models of 
parents and siblings; ear 1^^ childhood play experiences; 
influence of friends; state of the economy; political 
climate; media pc^sures; school experience; work done; 
to say notliing bt4Pative physical endowment. 
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We are only concerned he|e with two plieces of this 
large puzzle: , V ^ ■ 

1) What part \canr or should, ^schools play in 
career direction or career education? 

• 

2) Is.it reasonable to suggest that an indif 
vidual can have the opportunity for inf o^ed 
free choice of career? . / ' 

The conce^ with these questions arises,* I believe, 
because there does not seem to be a suitable role for a 
great many youn^ people in our society, there! does qiot 
seem to be a satisfactory series of steps by which yqung 
people biecome adults. This unsa'tisfactory situation causes 
us to question our present institutions. Most- young people 
are no tensed, maybe are not needed, very extensively in 
household work; and ..they are not needed, and not welcome, 
in th^ work world. Over the years, our society, for many 
converging reasons, has come to expect most young people 
to-be best served by being in school. ' < 

At -the same time, no thinking person has really sup- 
posed that schools were the only Institutions which wOuld 
socialize young people, and it has been assximed that 
families, religious groups, the media, etc., would ejsich 
play a part. However, there has been some evidence that 
for. many young people, both families and religious groups 
are inadequate support; and it is, as yet, very difficult 
to evaluate the place of the media; and there has been 
increasing evidence that schools can not fulfill as many . 
expectations as have often been asked of them sthd that 
many young people do not seem to be able to be fitted so 
exclusively into the student role, especially in high school 

Discontent with the schools has expressed itself in 
sevefal ways, but among others, it has been claimed that 
schools are not preparing young people for the world of 
work. We are a work oriented society; we value work; we 
believe that a person's occupation defines his life; 'in 
a remarkably complex way, we get our identity from our 
work. The first question which an Americcin asks someone 
he meets is, what do you do? 

It is understandable in an open society that this • 
emphasis on the crucial place of the occupational roles 
should be so and even^ more so in an open society with a 
history of immigration of peoples from diverse back- 
grounds. And it is understandable that we should put 
great Emphasis on training our youth for work. In fact, 
the emphasis on training for occupational roles was sup- 
ported for years by the assumption that the schools were 
preparing young people for work; but that assumption i^ 
increasingly in doubt. \ 



Tho corobijiatlon of d)^coht«|it. wlth' the sc^ 
the obvious fact that the'ifork world doesn't want the 
young people/ has brought u9\to scrutinize Oiir society's 
institution^ for the . social lotion of young people and 
these^institutions ' roles lAv'the trans it^ion from schoOlv 
to work. ^ It. has been a factor]- in bringing 'the Career. > 
Educatiox^. program ihto bei^fig. In considering these 
mattersAwe begin with the assuntj^tion that young opl«t, 
growing up iaust not only have training in .the skills and. 
knowledge of the society which has,-, traditionally been 
taught in schools , but must also '(1) have experience in 
responsibility, (2) share tasks with adults, and 
(3) learn skills to be of service t(T ot^her^^. ■ • 

What part of all this can, of should, the schools 

do? i • 



What Should Schools Do ? 

* ■ ■ • 

Schools should t'each the basic: skills and the common^ 
culture. Easy to say; hard to accomplilnh' As we all knot 
over and over we have struggled to work 'out how best to 
teach^bai^ic skills. What about teaching the cqramon culture? 
Every society must ^pass on to its young people the common ^ 
wisdom of its ancestors. Of course., with Marie Rodriguez, 
David Stein, Alma Olson, George* Fugikami, and All MUsa 
sitting there in the front row, it does give one pause 
to think what the common culture is. But onl^ momentary ^.'^ 
pause, because then one remembers that these young people « 
have much in common to learn as they all reside in modern 
industrial society, in a democracy, in the United States, 
in a world struggling with crowded cities, TV^ violence, 
inflation and talk of a 3-4 day work week. - 

V 

In elementary schbol all students must be taaght 
reading^ writing, arithmetic and begin to learn joy in 
imagination, skill in playing with others, skill in 
planning a group undertaking, syfhpathy for those* in pain, 
tolerance for those who are different, and some knowledge 
ot the history of the community and the country. All 
high school curriculum must include reading of some classic?; 
knowledge of math and statistics; understanding of some 
kinds of artistic expression; more experience in reading 
and writing; knowledge of science, of great men and women, « 
of politics and economics, of criticism and appreciation 
af mass media; consideration of moral problems^of right 
and wrong; and, with luck, some experience of responsibility. 

We must sympathize with the teacheifV'W|io have the task. 
They must teach this common culture, but do it in a vast 
variety of ways, taking students, from where they are 'and 
moving them on toward understanding. The range of abH.ity 
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of studanta imSst b« faced. Tq be sure, It Is baffling to 
plan a curriculum for students who are dlscburaged or 
turned off, who are deprived of organized existence or . 
of. extensive training at . home, who are ungulded In disci- 
pline o'f thought, and emotion. There are such students In 
every school. -It Is one of the necessary a^lguitles of 
democratic society tha^ we ihust work, without cynicism, 
at the san^ time to offer the same curricuMim to all stu- 
dents and yet know that to do so Is to havj each school 
curriculum, unique.. The 'uniqueness may come from poverty, 
wealth, ethnic makeup of the community, cultural advantage, 
geography, size of community , etc . , but each school and 
each teacher must think of IntellTgent ways to include ^ 
the diversity with the common' values and wisdom. 

.It 'is not that I don't ^see that describing the Ameri- 
can political sysliem in Harlem presents different chal- 
lenges to the teacher than teaching it in' Scarsdale , but 
a good teacher can see pitfalls in both places 1 It is not 
that I don't see that presentation of Mark Twain presents 
different obstacles in the South side of Ch^cagp than. in 
Evanston; or of describing the Civil War in Atlanta and 
in Boston. . ' 

' What I have just described is, curricular direction. 
And for young people in our society to become valuable 
citizens in a working democratic open society, aild to 
become fulfilled adulte, I see no way but to* plow on, each 
teacher and each school .working on ways to teach the cen- 
tral core curriculum, (mn schools do more? ' We have said 
that growing up requires learning a sense of responsibility 
By that I mean opportunities to be responsible for one's 
own acts- and decisions with awareness of the consequences 
of such decisions and acts ih the lives 'of others. Our 
society makes this growth difficult. 

» i* 

There are young people in our society who have too 
much responsibility, too soon. I see them in the community 
in which I live^ and they are usually girls age 10-13.^ 
One girl is in charge of 3-5 younger boys and girls for 
whole days and weeks at a time in the summer; in the winter 
for school vacations, Saturday, and Sundays. School is,' 
for those girls, protection from too much responsibility, 
from exploitation." But it is much more common for young 
people to go on until they are 18-20 years old with rela- , 
tively few opportunities to exercise .much, xespon^ibility J 

This is not the* forum in which tjo urge families to 
give careful thought to this matter. And, of course,' it 
is .possible (and you,, Sind l, know some heartwarming ' 
examples) for modern homes to gradually train young people 
in responsibility, producing even in those who are stu- 
dents for many years, adults greatly to be -admired in 
this quality. , 



But can^schbois- of f 9t chances for laaming to take, 
Increasefl' respbnadljbllity? Yes/ to a degree'r but It ta^es 
perceptive I intelligent teachers and they are in very 
short supply.' ResponslbiJLity is taught 4n subtle ways in ^ 
elementary school - in expecting consistency of both 
teachers .and 3tudei)ts; >in demanding justice in treatment 
of. "^ill students by* teerphers; in careful evaluation of eachi^ 
student's talents and expectation of t^heir u^ef? In setting 
a tone of smtIous t>urpose in dai'ly activities . In high 
schools,^ opporttlnities for training in' responsibility , .too, 
are legion r but they are 9ubtle and require more good 
teachers than there ever are; the need for more chances 
for more young people to learn and to pr^Lctipe responsi-; 
bility is one* of the reasons both the supporters of Career * 
Education and I propose changes which will'* involve more 
activities outside school r an(^ more activities which may 
bring young people into contact with other adults. 

The third of my elements of growing .up is training in 
being of service to others. ; Can schools. of far an oppor-*^ 
tunity for service to others? It is necessary to teach 
all young people, regardless of the career that they, are 
to follow, to, have skills which make possible' and attitudes 
which impel tidem, throughout their lives, to devote part 
of their energies in service to others. Such skills and 
such an expectation are crucial for training people who 
will live in a society such as ours with all the forces 
of impersonality and viiith such fragmented social services. 
Let me say again, by training in "servicQ. to others,. I do 
not mean a career choice. I mean 'that all young people, 
regardless of the career .they ^re to follow, must learn to 
expect to be o^ service to o the r^ and must be taught skills 
to make this possible: 

However, it J.s relativej.y difficult for schools to 
devise ways for young people to be of service to others on 
any large scale and schools arffH»ot the appropriate 
institutions to do it. Time m^st be made for other 
institutions to serve this purpose in training young 
people. Communities must: develop other institutions' in 
which young people can, and mu3>t, participate in giving 
service <^o such. groups as very young children, the ejLderly 
and the ill, the- handicapped or the weak; or to contribute 
to service In park districts, in hospitals, in recreation 
' areas, ih* environment projects. 

*The fourth and final of elements of socialization 
is the learning of an occupation. Can schocls contribute 
to learning about careers or teach'*' occupational skills? 
Of couxse, they contribute* Ih no way would it be. possible 
for schools to teach young people for eight to twenty 
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ybars/of tn^Qlr lives and not contribute to their- knowledge 
of the occi^patiojis of their abciety; to their attitudes - - 
toward^ worl^r to the skills necessary, for future careers. 
Howiev^rr the con tributi6n must be 'indirect, not direct, 
an0 should involve the 'traii^ing in basic skills , responsi- 
bility and service wjiich I haijre already described!/ 

As .students go througfh high -school, .forces at home, 
in*' the' community, in ttjie media-, among the.ir peers, force 
.them to make choices which affect their future occupations. 
It lis at this time that young people begin to face the 
limitations of their skills, adailities and opportunities. 
Occupational decisions come out of the interaction of these 
sets of forces. ' 

06 the propc^nents of Career Education offer help with the 
problems raised ? '• ^ . 

The. proponents of Career Education, if I understand 
them correctly , speak to matters I have mentioned . They , 
too, are concerned that young people need more active^ 
roles, training in attitudes necessary for adulthood, ' 
involvement witl; other adults as well as with teachers, - 
Sikills and knowledge necessary to have a .productive occupa- 
tion and to have the ability to be fulfilled adult?. I so 
much agree with ^feir concerns and so much disagree with 
how they would mm^ the concerns Let me explain. 

To begin with, my overwhelming impression of. the \ 
Career Education approach is that it asks a student to be 
engrossed in self-analysis. have enormous need in our 
society for people who can try to imagine themselves in 
the shoes ojE others, for people who can work Uith and plan 
with others in their community, for people who can give ^ 
up some of their own satisfactions for the common good. 
It does not se6m to jn«f"that it is helpful to increase the 
. natural sel£-centeredness of young people by asking them 
over and over' to think about themselves, who they are and 
what their characteristics are - even their, strengths and 
weaknesses.. The self-cen<;eredness of the Career Education 
'ptogram distresses me. Besides, the problem with early 
self-analysis is that there has to be a self before there 
can be analysis of it. Early self-analysis is premature 
as well as selfish. 

Second: We are an open society. An open society has 
cosjks, but it al^ has strengths. We do not need to ask 
young people to ra\ke early specific .choices of career. We 
can keep open the opportunities while young people grow in 
skill and maturity. * Surely we want young people to learn 
about their* Society and the occupations witpin it, but we 
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da not want Ibo discourage ekxly doeislons about: goals. 
Tttey are too apt to be eljther too uhreal4sti|p gj: too 
narrow.' • ^ 



Third: I agree wl*th Mr. Koerher wben he says that - 
whatever disclaimers Career Education supporters* may giver 
one is appalled .in reading Its literature at the "meanness 
of its vision. I agree when, he says that it has . . a 
definition that is so uncomprgiiiisingly: econoitiic J^so 
unabashiisdly narrow in conception , so relentresdV-tied to 
tlie gross 'national product, and so anti-intelleVual« " 
.Kn6. when he says, "What -a commentary it would t)e on 
universal education if after a century and more of exper- 
ience with public schooling, on the scale that we have 
-attempted It, the nation were to^ accept the p^tropositlon 
thatg the greatest aim. of its schools, their highest goal 
and ultimate purpose, wa^ not to lead peo^TL/r toward a 
worthy and examined life, not to provide them with some 
grasp of the long cullpral, esthetic, and intellectual 
tradition of which th^y are a part - but that the highest 
goal is just to. get people into jobs and to condition them 
to a life in the marketplace." ( What is Career Education ? 
Occasional Papers, No. 20, Council for Basic Education, i 

1972, p. 11.) ' . • 

• '« ■ . 

Fourth: It is an insult to children to pretend that 
they can be taught that all jobs are equally preetigious. 
Status differentiation is learned in the subtle early 
emotional world of childhood, not in the abstract in the 
classroom.' If respect for work can be taught at all in ' 
the classroom, ' it is through daily observance of a 
competent teacher hard at work, expecting of the students 
accomplishment of assjrtned tasks of good quality. The 
enormous challenge * of classroom is to try to teach 
each student not that all careers are equal, but that ' 
respect is expected for those students more clever than 
he and those less clever than, he; for those like him and 
those different from him. As for providing guidance 
toward career choice: by and large, teachers are not 
experienced in the world of work outside school and will 
not be convincing teachers about the occupational fields. 

• . * 

• An open society must live with the problems of young 
people's stumbling along the path to occupational roles. 
For elementary schools, it seems to me, 'that the plans of 
the Career Education proponents are destructive in' their 
definition of tasks. When I was in elementary school, our 
class went to visit the local business street and came 
back to/build, with orange crates and cardboard, a post 
office, a shop, and a bookstore, bu|: I am almost sure that 
thoire was no thought that any us were ,to ^ojj^er during' 
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the project what w^ mi^ht do ar. a career^ We were being v 
taught to be observant, ^^o pound in a na^il, to behave 
wi^ respe'Ct to local merchants # to wefrk together as a 
Jbeam to build the post pff ice. . « 

» , . . Youn^ people in elementary school must not be asked, 
to try ,to picture their life* far eUiead or to assess them- 
selves in any (ietail. They need to live in the present 
and to store up* estperiences on which to build in the 
future. "What are you going to be when you grow up?" is 
a thr^e((tening and uiysettling question which we ask young 
people over and over - demonstrating more our anxieties ' 
about an open society than bur thought as to how the child 
could possibly answer, or '''on what basis he could answer. 
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In high school: The objections which I haye to Car< 
Education in high school have been well spelled out by 
other critics, i.e. , to teach attitudes about work, wit^hopt 
work experience, is an empty pretence. To teach that ' 
sj^ecific caxj^er choice for most people is a matter of iong'> 
range rational individual planning defies experience. 
The proponents of Care^i^ Education have tried to pl2(n ways 
for young people to have a more active experience, to have 
more contact with adults ' in addition to teadners and to 
have a career goal/ give e purpose to leiarning. However, 
to visit a f acto^ is an interesting' activity, more vivid 
for some young people than to read aUsout it, but still 
basically it' is a passive experience, a learning experi- 
ence, not a work experience. To have the parents come to 
a school to describe 'their work is chancy, but does engage 
the parentaf in a school activity and does vary the routine 
of a school day, but It does not give a. work experience to 
the students. To have a seven^ grader who has expressed 
an interest in what banks do, study about .banking, visit 
a-, bank Sind try to picture himsei^ in one of the roles, is • 
an interesti|tg project, but nbt^'a project which gives niuch 
basis for career 'choice. 

I speafk critically of .these proposals because I am so 
disappointed, f We need answers and solutions to the very 
proj^ems liney address, but these are not the answers. « 

If Not These Of The. Proponents Of Career Education, Are 
There Changes .Which Would "Be Helpful ?^ 

Yes, I think that there are changes which we should 
work toward, both changes in schools and changes to make 
possible involvement other iiystitutions of our society 
in the socialization of our young. people. My three 
suggestions are: 
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• tfeink cosjiers ♦ 
- think small 

o* iihlnk less j."- 

* Think corners: When I was a high school principal, 

I used to lo6k around the ' school -and try to figure out for 
.which young people school was a ^satisfying and constructive 
experience. It seemed to me that in large pari .it was for 
those young, people who had "corners" - students who ^felt- 
that they had a place in school which gave them an orien- 
tation: the basketball team, the newspaper the biology 
room, the theater, ' the snadk bar office, the tutoring i 
program office, the ecology project, the jazz band, the 
shop. The students with a corner sallied forth from the ' 
comer to complete classwork on time , to help with other 
school activities, to enter into classroom discussions with 
confid^ce, to make friends, and they cajpe to school each 
day wiip a. sense of purpose. It was noT because these 
students- were necessarily going to work as a career in 
drama, bioJ.ogy, band4 shop,' basketball, or office work, 
jput because that day ^as going 'to involve some learning, 
some companionship , and some responsibility. I long fo;r 
high schools with more corners. 

2. Think small: If all schools had no more than 500 
students, many of our .problems .would be -less serious. All 
students would be known by all teachers and all admini- 
strators; administrators could teach a class or two each 
year; there would be more corners and more students would 
find .corners at their schools. In sports, there would be 
more places on the teams and we could join the slogan of 
our University's intramural progreun: "Help stamp out 
spectators I " 

* •% . , ' 

3. Think less: Schools for inany years now have been 
the institutions of our society, along with the family, 
responsible for the teaching of young people. This is 
tfhanging fior various reasons, many already mentioned. We ' 
must strongly support the important role schools have to 
play, strong SuppQr-t giving adequate resources so that the 
role can be well fulfilled. But at the same time, we must 
speak out and say that young people do not need to be in 
school so much time . Students 'Should be ' in school fewer 
hours/day and fewer days/year. 

We must resist forces in our society which luake schools 
custodial. In our society (and probably in all societies) 
custocUgU. institutions do not command respect and have 
great Wfficulty in msiintaining positive programs and- 
adequate morale. Our society to a dismal extent has given 
a custodial function ^o schools - to keep young people off 
the streets, out Of the work force and away from the care 
of working parents. ^ 
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We 'h«^ to change to have young people in school 
lese time, both becauee i,t i^ill.make it possible fov 
schools to do what they are bes^t equipped ^.^to do. better 
and because ybtma people .need other experiences as well * 
Let us reco^iste/that there . is a drift in this direction ' 
already,, whether^ we are. plannin^i, it or not. .Thpse 'who 
are not Closely in . touch with high schools may-, hot . realize 
that attendance at schools ^ is chfin^ring. Many, perhaps -* 
most, high school students are now in school- ohiy about 
h^lf e^ the day. .Often students need lio^ come until their 
first eiass, leave aifter their lass class, are Hot required 
to work in, study halls at '"free, periods. High schqpls-^are 
giving Up the task of being completely responsible ''for - 
young people all dVfiy. It is interesting to note, that this 
pattern of student aitendaijice /is most characteristici of 
schools in wealthy districts and JSUP^^^ districts, les's 
so in mdderate income districts asy^t. Truancy, too, is 
causing fewer young people to be iii school each^day«'^The 
very high level of ttuancy. in schools is under-reported .: . 
and police, truant officers* and: .school of f icials : have ^ 
no wish to see this tob. clearly j they do riot isjiov^,i^t : - 
to do with" students who jwn • t or don ' t - g a. to schgbl . " ; ~ - 
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This brijags me to my final point. We must -work to 
engage other ^^stitU'tions in the soclaliza1;it)n and e4vicA'- 
tion of young .people. We must have young people from y 
early ages participatdlng with 'adults, outside school, ijpr 
tasks of the society. I do not agree ^ith Ctf?B^ Ed^pe^ ' 
tion propdnents that we must encourage self -analysis and . 
teach adaout occupations and about work. Rather we must ^ 
so arrange our tasks and our time so that^ yoting people. 
(I speak mainly dt high-school^age students) , alongside 
adults, gradually participate in society's tasks v ' 

"What other 'institutions ntust be involved? Different 
ones in different cc^nmunities. 'The proponent's of Career ' 
Education have identified many of them and have-^ad6 over* 
tures to them. We must support and watch and evaluate the 
few im^inative programs in which the Career Education 
programs are supporting not schools, but other Institutions' 
in programs of work, training and alternative projects. ^ 
With the realization that for many people a 3-4 day work 
week is ahead, we must ^uppbrt the projects of alteratives 
to work. These proposals suggest major institutional 
changes, but ones which can be made gradually and differently 
in different cgmmunities. 

However, the proponents of Career Education have tried 
to assure everyone that there will be no cost in disruption 
to make their changes. I make no such promises. They say 



to businesses- t^at bus^^ss wllX tiot be'^intei^^ /rhjSY> 
say to labor uniqjas thsrt^no jobs will be tliren'tensd; nd' 
■ proposals- wtll be made for juvenile wages. They say that / .- 
young people working in the tasks of social serv^oe^will^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hot do jobs adults could do for pay; Btlt social chi^e' 
cannot be made without bumping :sbm#wherjd.^^--Caire^r 
proponents- 4o ;nbC ijisue' that .we ^y to plj^a' ; ' 

• f or :6'r' ea^perimfint ^th a National' 'Job JZor^i Career-'i^uca-^- 
tipn proponents; avoid ^roposiitg^'^p^tici^ation with religious 
institutions Asidt- se Idom pxropbse %art ic ipation 4f ith artistic 
ones. Many fTvenues must be explored. ^ - v 

JUid f inally, in what- w^^^^^ the desirability of 

an individual's, having informed free chbicie' of^ caireer . : 
/direction, .the. proponeiMts of Career; Educate sound 
the same.. Most fundamentally/ X imagine r we differ in. the 
^programs we propose to prepare ' for. this Choice. Whe^e^ * ^ '.a- 
' the ' Career Education pro-am would' 1 ike f roiii early s'chool^^ 
on .to have the student involved in planning and directing '. 
hisV activities towsird his career^ Z' feel th&t we should 
attempt' to make it possible for the young person to have 
experiencess .an.d learning at many stages , suitable for that 
stage of" deveilopment which .allow him growth, responsibility 
aiKl service at the time^ From these experiendes will emerge 
a career direction. . - 
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Question 2: Can We Predict which 'Skills Will 
. * Be Saleable? 



V 



The quisstloi^i was stated to the participants 
as follows: 

Can the contention be supported that the 
future of occupations is sufficiently predlcta- - 
ble that the provision ^through formal schooling • 
of jo|3-entry vocational skills is to be 
preferred to no provision if such skills during . 
formal^^ schooling? . * 



\ 
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Garth L. MangW 



My case la a siiopla . ona : Look at the Te<3or;d. The 

occupational structure has maintained a considerable dq^gree 
of stadsillty for the past, thirty years .ai^d all thejs^^prgjec* . 
tlons of the experts suggest lio^ drastic dfepartures ^or ajb 
least the nexlf ten years. . The> statement Is gener^lllly true 
for state and local .as well as national employnu^nt; 



The Stability of Occupational Strticture 

ObservaHiion of census data suppliejs ample eividence of 
that^ stability. . One. can compare employment by occupation . 

each df the 1950, 1960, and 1970 eensu ates (Decennial ' 
O^gftus: ,1950, 1960, 1970) with Bureau of j|Pbr Statistics 
projte^ions to 1985 ( Monthly Xj^pf Review , November 197$) .• 
Since ijijtoiections are not available 'for ad many occupaj:iOns 
as ther^^^» meadureraents , the. projections will' not* li^t 
as many 6cm||tiQns as actual ^ployment for all census . 
occupationar^Hhassif lea tlons. As an indication that the 
national stabij^^||r is^ , np-t siin a "washout** of offsetting 
trends .atate^^n^^c^ levels, s.inilla£ comparisons can 
be jpi44e^p|/^vii;j^^ as the State of Missouri. The 

tl^ll^ thi-^ifaroica 1 i ty of thisstg^e.^ invitled 

'^B'' search' the censud ilTr|y i fn r 'jn I'lijijfijiawsrtr'lTrTi and also 
to compare selected -SMSA *^||^ryar ious census years . 



Examining- the projectioh^iHI^here are only 69 out 
282 occupations listed with .stapSsijkpr ,declinine[ ttlftids.; 
Of these, only twelve - stenograpMw.,, keypunch operators, 
machinists, pattern and model makei'^^^ol and die makers, 
farm implement mechanics, compositorS^!l» 
Inkers, shoe repairers^ tailors, dressitwX9|rs and seam- 
^iEtesses, and barbers - involve skiXl contmbs ever learned 
through formal schooling. Stenogra^ers, wt^mB declining, 
overlap with the rapidly expanding occupatioitcl||£ secre- 
taries and typists^;. Farm impleini|pnt mechanics ha^^utlets 
through expansion in other mechanical trades. Cd^Mitors 
, and typesetters are more generally trained through l^iKen- 
ticeship than by vocational educaiition . Five of thoseX 
tWelve occupations are holdihg stable in employment ajidt 
six are declining* Of course, change has been suSstantia! 
and one can emphasize the change or the stability according 
to purpose and preference. • However, there is no shred of 
jsvidence'to support the position that occupational change 
is so r'apid that skills taught in vocational schools 
;bbsolesce too rapidly to support an adequate return on 
'/either the public's or the individual 'sik Investment. > 

/ . . • ■. 
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dcoupatioinf^ eh4«i9* by riftsbii of i. . 



/ 1 • . changea^ Ut. ^onsumar' taste r tttnifting tb' tbm ab^n*^ 
idonmant of o&a product sarylce in.prafd?:ahca 
for anothar;\ * a' * ' 

■ ■■■■ '^■'■■i ■ 

• . 2.' axhaustlon or ^relative scarcity of raaQuriia 

caquii^iAg. ahiftfl In tha natur^r oir l-ocatldn# or 
ralatlva 'costa of production; " ; 

3 ^ Cthanga^ in tha tachniquaa ot production *' taqhnop 
"^logiqal .ehanga as it^.ls usually undarstood. ^ 

Tha fitst is tha most volatile , bu1» only the current 
version of. tha "huia hoop" amargas aind disappears without - 
Warning. : ^_ ' / ■ • V V' 

The second is fbresaeable but we often fail to head, 
substantial warnings as note tha energy issue. - The shift 
from^coal to natural gas °ln tha 1950''s did hava . drastic 
a'ffcfcts in certain ^localities, as wij^l the reverse process 
during the 1970 's. But the impact bn vocational education, 
locally or' nationally, was not I'arge. rv 

• . ■ • ; • ■ ^ . m : ; s ■ " 

The' lattec ^ changes in technique^ of production^ - 
actually gives longer warnings. *The process of discovery, 
invention, innovation, and dissemination id a ^taebnably 
long one.'T i^oW' long have wa been talking. .about computers, 
humarisCfSil controls, and laser beamst Research a dozen 
years ago concluded that no technological development could 
have a siibstantial impact dn employment opportunities 
without at least a ten-year warning (1966) . . There is no . 
Subsequent reseajifch indicating a dho;:tening of this process 
Xf long-(term decline in ocdupatibnal demand catches 'a ' 
school or its students ovet-inyesJ:ed* it is for want Qf 
heeding the warning sigps, not' from the lack of warning. 

• \ » ; 

' . .. a 

The Selection of Training Occupations 

Even the most technologically vulnerable occupations 
are not a significant threat to vocational education. 
Vocational educators are- not great: risk: takers^ .The 
courses they teach are those that tend to be in demand year 
after year: clerical/ health, aiitomotive', veiling aiui 
machinery, graphic arts, electronic data processing,' and 
drafting. Compare the catalogues of today and ten years 



Reference List : Lynn/ Prank, "An Investigation of the Rate 
of. Devaiopmant and Diffusion of Technology in our- ^Modern 
industrial Society;" The Employment Impact of Technological 
dhange , U « S*. Goyerpm^t Printing Of :^ ice, 1^66. ~^ 



ago f Qt any vbc^tidnal or tachnicaJl , sehOQ;^ ^ conpunity • • 
college, o;r uiilver«:tty. Where are tnoee coure^i^s in which, 
people were trained, only to find th,^ occupation had - 
'disappeared? Table 1 lists the occujjpetlons in which, 
training is provided by a typical area vocational school 
and -technical college. F^Kj^uld be fou^d with a substan- 
tially different roster. Occx4>Ational education .is probably, 
more justifiably criticized for dnwillingness to risk ' 
training for unusual, new, and em^ging jobs than for 
training in vulneraJale ones.* 



The Trustworthjneips of Projections 

, The debate issue implies concern nqt only with the 
durability of cuj^rent training occupations, 4}ut also with 
the ability to predict future occupational demand, whether 
for purposes of education planning or for vocational 
guidance . If . it is true that occupations change relatively 
slqwly, that change should be predictable. Projections of 
employment by occupation and industry are niitihierpuS . The 
primary projector of manpower requirements is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. A 
number of professional and trade associations, research 
organizations, emd other government agencies. make proje<^ 
tions in occupational areas of, special interest, but most 
of them base their work on that of the BLS. At the state 
and local level, scAne but not all of the State Department 
of Empiloyment Security 'also do their own projections. 
Under recent amendments to Federal Vocational Education 
laws ,1 federal , state, and local education agencies are 
required to compile projectioi^s in relevant training occu- 
pations, but they rely primarily on the expertise of the . 
Labor Department and the S'tal^ Einploynnent Services. 

Can those projections be trusted? Understanding the 
limitations of. projections requires some knowledge of the 
methodology of their construction. The projector compiles 
data from the past and seeks to IdentMy the nature of the 
trend. Is it linear? Curvilinear? What is the /shape of 
the curve? Will t^e, future experience follow the same 
trend line as the past? The projector tries to identify 
the factors responsible for the trends which have occurred, 
then makes judgments concerning the future path of those 
factors. Assumptions must be /made about the future and a 
factor-by-^ factor analysis must be based on that future. 
The projector accumulates ^11 possible information and then 
turns the trend line up or down according to the indica- 
tions from that Information. Projections can go wrong ^ 
either because the assumptions proved false or because 'the 
projections based on them were faulty. ^ 



Af'the natlQUill lAvalr th« errors t|k oqqupationaJL 
proj-actions hava generally been, from* undutf coAservatlsin 
concerjilng the growth of new induatrie$ suph aa telev^lon 
or computers, Peace is usually among the assumptions ahd . 
erpiptlon of a war generally accelerates most trendsv ^ 
thiSugh dislocations will occur from reallocation of 
resources. Those occupations heavily influence by such ' 
long-range factors as birth rates and populatidn movement 
are most dependable. Technological change is not a . 
disturbing factor in ten«-year projections. Those impacted 
by consumer tastes q|: intern/ational developments eure the 
most volatile .> 

Accurate 'projections are more difficult at the state 
or local level beicauser with a more limited economic baser 
any shift in a particular firm or industry exercises 
greater leverage on total' employment for .an occupation. 
Fo? several years r the state Departments of Employment 
.Security conducted Area Ski^ll Surveys as a basis of local 
projections.' They would ask employer^ how many persons by 
occupation they expebted to employ-over the next five years. 
Projections bas^ on these expectations proved highly 
undependable because most onployets have no Vay of kxiowing 
what their customers S/ill demand in the future. These 
have been abandoned in favor of projectipn^ of past trends 
tempered by more technioally determined factors sqch as 
demographic and technological developments and the state 
of the natural ^conQiny. , • 

To emerge i^rom the schools in a time of recession is' 
a different issue. Is it realistic te expect vocational , 
educators to be economic forecasters?. Aside from the • 
business cycle, local leUsor maurkets are subject to many 
fluctuations. A new firm locat^ ot an existing one fails 
or relocates. A major construction project creates^ temporally 
demand ,and then falls off to an operating level * The ^ 
smaller the location, generally, the greater the vulnera- 
bility to these short-run structural changes. 

,. V ^ 

Obviously, projecting the futurfe is risky business. 
Nevertheless, the experience has b<|fen that the* future is 
always more like than unlike the past and present. There 
is an essential stability in the society and the economy 
with basic trends that do n^t leave the future entirely . 
, opaque. Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall (1976) .conclude: 

' On balance, although there nis need for 

improvement in manpower projections, '^the'ir • 
deficiencies are not a setj^ous limiting 
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fftctor in program analysis anid daolslbn-t 
|iaklngl Mathodologloal, Improvamants can 
and should be made, but steps to improve 
the presentation and dissemination of 
available projection's ajre probably more 
important, tn the end; the manpower 
probllois of the past years cannot be 
blamed ipon the lack of information 
concerning the manpower future. Action, 
not , information, has been the atbisent 
factor. 



Aanqing Occupational Content v • 

Cha'nge wdthin the content of occupations, is more 
frequent than the advent and decline of occupations. 
A school may not have the most recent or most sophistic 
bated technology available. Schools should and most do 
try to keep up-to-date, but budgets are unlikely to keep 
them at the frontier of new developments. Nevertheless, 
vocational education prepares for entry-level jobs. No 
employer expects (or at' least none ever gets)' a fully 
productive individual from any school at any level. He 
hires people with the rudiment's and they learn the rest 
on the jol^. That's as true of ^professors as it is of 
machinists. A school could become outmoded in its treat- 
ment of the 'basic requirements of an occupation, btft to 
keep up is not an insuperable problem. Certainly not .one 
that is so serious as to negate. the worth of formal occupa- 
tional education within the schools. 



Supply Considerations 

Why, then, data that say only 37 percent of vocational 
graduates end up in tjaining-related jobs? Try* looking at 
the supply side ratheg than demand. How many vocational 
graduates decide to drontinue for additional schooling? 
over one out of fivev Seventy-percent of those available 
for work Ifind it in training-related jobs. How many learn 
in school what is perhaps the most important lesson to 
come from any employment - "I don't like it"? Is tha< an 
argument for abolishing occupational education? 

If formal in-school occupational education is to be 
faulted for unlikely usefulness, the problems are to be 
found primarily on the supply side in the vagaries of^ 
human being's and their career development process. Every- 
thing we know about career development suggests that the 
years before about 25 are highly exploratory and that most 
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db not : Mttlo down jto tho prijte|ir oodupati^ putnult 
until ai»\it agift lO. The age^m^S and 17 * which are the 
agias wha)^ mo«t vQcatfbnal adllijjm raally preOada 

oceupatl'D^l a^ploratlon for nramp A hig^ 
16 and IT^ymr^lds work at' leaax spbradically and gain 
axparlfnca. yipwayar, thair mottyaa ara not thoaa whicm ' 
Xtad tpserlops and iasting occupational cho loos. Pk. 
18»20, serious trial and error exploration among ocotipa^ 
tlonal aX-ternatlves Is under *way, either oh the job or In 
the exploratlbn^-oriented early years of college. Most 
majors are not chosen In college until after ag^20, and. , 
even then that does hot narrow to an occupation. It Is 
unrealistic to expect the noncollege-bound to be more — 
foreslghted and stable.* But even If ' one argues against 
deep and lasting inyeatment in early training In^^speclflc 
occupations, that does not argue against exploratory 
training early and formal preparation In specific occupa- 
tional skills later. 



Alternative Methods of Skill Acquirement 

Much of the issue concerning the appropriateness of 
vocational education is, at its roots; an issue of the 
.relative efficiency of alternative methods of skill- acquire-' 
ment. Only about one-third of the jobs in the U. S. 
economy require any pre-entry training (Mangiom, 1976), 
About one-third can be performed by anyone who can read, 
write, and compute at the seventh-grade^ I^evel (which is 
the average for high school graduates) , drive an automo- 
bile, and demonstrate modest manual dexterity. Another 
one-third require no pre-entry training but some on-therjob 
training. The other one-third should technically be the 
realm of formal occupational training, whether secondary 
or post-secondary^, vocatibnal, technical, or aca^demic. 

« ■ 

Criteria fot determining which skills are best • 
learned in which settings have not been developed and 
promulgated. I have made a first cut at stSch criteria . 
elsewhere and consider that one of the highest priorities 
in occupational research (Mangum, 1976, pp. 138-42) . 
Schools ' frequently make the error of training for occupa- 
tions which do not require their services. Then a cost 
effectiveness comparison proyes them lacking because those 
not undergoing costly training do as well. ' Or comparisons 
are made between^ vocational students and academic students 
even though they are preparing for and enter quite 
diffeirent jobs. Becaqse* the apple- doesn' t prove to be an 
orange, the grower of it is criticized. 

Reference List ; Mangum, Garth L., Employability, Employment , 
and income , Olympus Publishing Co.: Salt Lake clty, 1976, " 
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ltol«vanc» to Cay ay Education 

^ ■■■ \ ' • ■ . ■ 

Aii important 'fts the issua addressed in this dal^ata 
iuay be,^. one should not be confused that i^ has anything 

> to do with career education^ Sven . ii^ the negative propo- 
sition were positively proven and accepted it would not 
have^any significance » positive or negative, to the 
question of the worth of career education. Carefr 
education has been clearly 'defined as encompassing all 
aspects of education which help prepare one for work 
(Hoyt^ 1974). It emphasises woirk values, attitudes 
toward work, work' heibits, career relevance as motivation 
for learning, awareness of the meaning of work in life 
and society, exploration of career alternatives^ decision-* 
making skills, ;job search skills, and so forth. „ Some 
career educators include occupiatlonal Skill training as . 
one of many components of career education; others 
consider the two td be basically separate but related 
things. Only those who do not understemd career e£lucation 
confuse it with formal, in'-school occupational training* 

■ and most of them apparently do not understand that either. 



Summary • . 

In summary, the pace of occupational change in the 
a. S. economy is subs tzuitial but fair less than popular 
opinion would often have it. . Occupations almost never 
disappear or even decline substantially without at least 
a decade's warning. Recession and special local circum~ 
stances may offer "horrible examples" but they are no 
base for so drastic a policy as eliminating occupational 
and vocational education. 

Far more important is prevocational exploration to 
help a student discover his or her preferences before 
overinvesting in the unsatisfying. It is in this supply 
dimension that occupational training. shows its greatest 
weakness ~ preparing for an occupation before one is sure 
that it will prove attractive. From tHese considerations 
emerge two recommendations: 

1. Develop criteria for determining which skills 
are best acquired by whom in whit settings , and 

^ * 2. Get on .with the real issues of career education 



Reference Xist : Hoyt, Kenneth, Introduction to Career 
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a) Do^ It motivate for leajpning of coursa 
^ cbnentf and k 

b) D6q^ it improva long-tar^ carea;? satisfaction'? 
On no other grounds can it be faulted or supported. 
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TABLE 1: TYPICAL VOCATIOWAL/TECHNICAL C00RSE8 



Typical Technical -College Typical Ary Vocational School, 
(Utah Technical dollege, Provo) 



(Sevier Area 
Vocational ^Center, Utah) 



Apparel manufacturing 
Auto Biody 
Auto Mechanic 
Buildings and.GrouAds 

Maintenance 
Business Machine Technician 
Business /Machine and 

Instrument Technician 
Carpentry - Building Trades 
Carpentry - Millwork Cabinet 

and Fixture Making 
Clerk Typist 
Dental Assisting 
Design and Drafting 
Diesel and Heavy Duty 

Mechanics 
Electrical and Automation 

Technician 
Electromechanical Technician 
Electronics Technician 
Fashion ' Merchandis ing 
Graphic Communications ' 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
Hotel/Restaurant Management 
Machine Shop 
Marketing 

Medical Secretary/Receptionist 
Mental Health Aide 
Nurse Aide 
Petroleum Marketing 
Professional Driving 
Refrigeration and Air 

Conditioning 
Secretarial Science _ 
Secretary, Legal ^ 
Stenographer 

Television and Radio Technician 

Watch Repair 

Welding 



Auto Body 
Auto Mechanic 

Business Machine Technician 

Carpenter - ^ Building Trades 

Clerk Typirt 

Cdsmetology 

Design and Drafting 

Diesel and Heavy Mech^ics 

Electrician \ 

Electronics Technician 

Food Service 

Nurse ' s Aide ■ y ^ 

r 
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WHAT' 13 wmci wiyg tnvxyg to 

. PHOGRMC "SlOLtS" PACKAGgS FOR CiVgEBR BDOCATION? 

c. Arnold Anderson- i % " 

"Can th« contention supported that 'St* futurii of 
occupations is sufflcleintly , predictable that the . 
provision through formal schooling of specific ^ 
job-entry skills is practicable?"* f 

. • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Career education, in current usage, embraces , both 
"learning to do" a marketable skill and also "learning 
about career options,, " including "acquiring ppsJxtive . 
attitudes toward work." All of these can ocour in school, 
(presumably with increasing def initeness in successive 
grades) , between school and beginning work, or after 
Initial employment r and in v&rious combiiiations such as 
"sandwich courses." Since the world of work is not soon 
going to become less changeful, predictability must include 
forecasts of altered profiles of "demanded skills" plus 
forecasts of individual paths of career develobmeiit during 
years of employment. Prediction, ^as will be elaborated at 
several points, is hindered by the fact that supplies of . 
skills alter demands for skills. I would today defend 
the unduly simplified assertion that I wrote in 1967: "It 
is not necessarily true that training in one specific 
skill is always better than no specialized training at 
all."-"- . . ' 

The main headings of the paper are as follows. From 
a forensic point of view, the 'crux of this paper lies in 
the fourth' section. <' • i- , 

1. Introduction 

2. Some foundations for any comprehensive approach 
to Career Education 

3. Will-of-the^wisp curricular plans 

4. The central task: fitting candidates for occupa* 
tions to manpower requirements. 



Introduction 



It is said that three- ^j^rths of workers in the 
United States possessing more than secondary education 
have no particularized training for their job. But what 
is "readiness" for employment? Indeed, what is a "vjob"?^ 

Any policy discussion 'today e^bout formal education, 
must steer between disillusionment 'with schools and Utopian 
expectations* from properly reformed schools. 3 in advanced 



oqonomiiii tha qapitalixed jraltt# of l^huim^eApitai** approxr • 
ima|;e8 that of physical plus iCiduclary wfalth. 'Oesplta a 

* flobd of reports about hew designs for work groups , I 
i«ouId not expect soon to see an accompanying "new romance 
of work." Just In the ■ discrepancy between the two fore- 
going statements lies one loajor Impetus for the ongoing; 
^debate about new wa%s to orient youth to a lifetime of 
earning a living. ' ' 

Worthlngton^ could serve as spokesman for those whb 
believe that Career Educaitlon can become a vehicle for ' 
educational trahs.fdrma t ion. Earlier infusions of "voca- 
tional education, " Jiowev^r, seem to have had only modest 
/effectsiif we accept Grubb dnd' Lazerson*s recent history/^ 
: and my awn uneasiness is that Career Education will have 
ithe usual short and superficial life of an educational 
\fad.^ I find the literature proposing the new reform to 
ihave too many non-sequiturs at crucial points. , 

Sneddon (in 1910)' supported the formalization of 
work preparation: "There can be little doubt that, in the 
process of social evolution, the time has aurrived when 

• vocational as well as liberal education must be conferred, 
as far as the large majority of people are concerned, by 
institutions especially devoted to this end. But these I 
institutions must be schools." The Moseley Commission^ 
visiting from the United Kingdom in 1903, judged American 

" pupils to be superior at application (as had other European 
observers during the later 19th century), although some 
commissioners were doubtful as to what the specific 
influence" of schools had been.^ 

» • 

The endemic vocatlonallsm within our post- secondary 
schools proves, unfortunately, to carry few If any clear 
implications as to a desirable program of Career Education 
in lowA: schools. 10 Indeed, the "general" component in ^ 
V specialized courses is large over most of tertiary educa- 
tion. , In these discussions we need to kepp questions about 
"specialization" (and the related distinction between 
humanities" and "practical" subjects) separate from .debates 
as %o when "quotas" (numerical clauses) are justified in 
tertiary and even secondary schools. The point is that 
the requisites for an adequate supply of labor can be 
" specified in several ways; my preference is as follows: 

a. opportunity to use skills must be clearly visible; 

b. ' much varied schooling and training must be avail- 

able in order to turi^ out sufficient kinds and 
**, numbers of skilled individuals; ^ . / 

c. there must be an approximately differentiated 
structure of incentives for individuals to select 

. themselves into qongenial training and jobs; 

d. the social milieu must stimulate people to use 
their training in more than a perfunctoi^y mood.^^ 
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As .will b« said at several points r becupntions (e*g.r 
as listid in a ceni^us) are ili*4«£^od entities. A eareer 
is a lihjced series of occupations (ot skills), though not 
every lilEetime of work is a career. 



gome Foundations for^any Comprehensijve Approach to Careyr 
Education ' 

It is a widely shared conviction of our epoch that 
partd^cipation in adult life must be prepared for by instruc 
tion received during several (or many) years of schooling. 
Except under authoritarian governments, however, educators * 
concerned specifically with vocational preparation are 
likelyH:o have only a limited voice in deciding what the 
content of that part of . schooling will be. Let us agree 
that it is possible to strengthen the connection of school 
with societYr that we can enhanbe the "relevance" of 
schooling. But bearing ^in mind the premise that what is 
learned in school must be of "general" applicability as « 
well as particular in content, few specifications about 
what shall be taught can be deduced from these sorts Of 
consensus. v. 

It can be observed that programs of social ameliora- 
tion today tend to be phrased as variants of "manpdWer" 
programs, and this feature characterizes contemporary ^ 
debates about "vocational" education. Not so often do 
writers perceive that analysis in terms of concepts about 
"human. resources" is more subtle than a manpower formula- 
tion - and confining oneself to "human capital" theo^ry is 
down-right ascetic. t 



Husen recently traced reforms of Swedish higher educa- 
tion to two roots: demands for a specifically trained work 
force and a national commitment to satisfy the educational 
needs of individuals.^^ But neither aim is unequivocal > 
and the two aims can be seriously conflicting. Hence 
discussions such as that /giving rise to the present report 
are indeed appropriate. The remainder of the present paper 
deals With two broad contentions: 1) There are serious 
pedagogical obstacles to incorporation of units about 
Career Education (or any similar wide-ranging 'topic) within 
the curricula of elementary or secondary schools. 2) The 
assumptions and the outcomes of so-called "manpower fore 
casting" more often stultify than reinforce policies for 
occupational orientation of school programs. 



Will-of-the-Wisp Curriculum Plans 

Overconfidence in the instructional efficacy •of 
curricula is widespread, as it has been in many civili- 
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zatlons and-in our own history for oehturlea. ,Tb be sfure# 
thla sanguine viewpoint is no stronger about C^eer . Bduqa- 
tion than about civic educatidn, family life edudation, or 
"moral education.** Yet it can be instructive to enumerate, 
some sources for this optimism. One support for the 
belief that curricula are potent arises from the fact that 
passing through school coincides with "growing up," with 
socialization generally, and with exposure simultaneously 
to many other "curricula " such as , libraries. Scouts/ and . 
age-graded television programs. Also, success in mastering 
lessons has qualified the individuals who now- are making r 
educational policies. Most writers (whether of novels, of 
court decisions, or of regulations for schools) are legiti- 
mated custodians of some cherished curriculum. '^r^ 

A frequent assertion in the burgeoning literature on 
Career Education is that elementary lessons Would hive 
maximum effect upon children's views about the world of 
jobs because in the early grades the pupil is treated as 
a whole person. 1^ But that assumption igfnores contrary 
arguments about recency of' learning! effects of Interest 
upon learning, ietc. It is argued by many that if schools 
should rely more upon unconventional measures (especially 
of-"<^iion'«cognitive" attainment) motivation for appreciating 
the vocational utility of Lessons would quicken. Two 
objectioAs' arise. We do not know that the predictive 
power for adult competence of new sorts of marks would 
exceed that of present marks. Moreover, shortcomings of 
"the 3 R's" as the backbone of pre-tertiary schooling have 
not been demonstrated. ' 

Any school purveys sbme sort of curricular elements 
more thoroughly (and more i!;elevantly) thah other lessons. ^ 
Effectiveness varies by sexXor age of pupil, by social 
'backgromid, and by extra-scmiol experiences with work.; If 
one uses any typology of curricular components it becomes 
clear that as silmptions about "vocational usefulness," ■ 
"generality," or motivatiflm ♦fforv learning and retention 
eludes simple generalization. I\ f ind- the following typology 
useful,, and parts of any career-oriented program would be 
allocatedjto each of the fovir cell^. ^ 

Parochi^^- Universal 

Cognitive 1^ \^ * 2 

Affective 3^ \ 4 



4' * 



This scatter' of "career" items among the subtypes of 
curricula points to a persisting ambiguity iiKall proposals 
to enhance the practical utility of special pr(:^rams within 
the overall program of schools. In particular , -those who 
see "career" as distinct from "vocational" education tend 
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to attttsfl proad ''pitttspectivea'* ftb^ut the wbrld of jobs 
aiiid to sqhedule the iiior< apeoif Ic job tx^^aijiing- f 
seoohdary y^ars. But 'in my tridw even under the most / 
nearly optimar pedagogio eiroumatances , :plnpolnting of 
. leseons toward forecasted profiles of' needed skills 6r ^ 
occupations is not feasible - aa will be set forth in 
detail in the fourth section of this paper. 

Schoois havevinkny sorta of effects yipixC cohort at 
l^outh; the following (out of many* possiblit liats) can 
d5arry the discussion forward. i^ This multifunctionality 
facilitates integration among instructional programs 
seen from 'one aspect, but it also hinders single-minded 
pursuit of any given theme. 

a. • Sbhoola increase capabilities to earn a living; 

in using its capabilities each cohort remakes the 
occupational structxire. V 

b. In some degree (varying by time and place) schools 
weaken children's parochial loyalties and prepare . 
them for the fhore impersonal relationships of the 
workplace* 

c. Schools encourage individuality ai^d awaken pupils' 
awareness of their potentialities, both of strengths 
«md of weaknesses. -Whether classroom experience 
also instills the sorts of cooperativeness appro*- 
priate to the job doubtless varies greatly. 

' . • ■ # *, ■•■ 

d. Jointly with many other influences, schools help 

to select and to mould, elites. 

e. Much of what goes on in schools seryes to rein- 
force existing systems of formal education -'and 
typically to, downgrade appreciation of the impor- 
tance of non-formal leaimmg. 

The controversy over the merits of "vocational" educa- 
tion is more th^n a century old in its modern form., fiveri 
when "manual training" w^ the rubric, the panoply of 
supporting or adverse argument and evidence has remained 
surprisingly unchanged. .^eVenty-vf ive years ag0# for 
example, members of the Moseley Commission credited manual 
training yith widening pupils' awareness of the laboring ; 
world. 

By possession of even modest sophistication in statis- 
tics, contemporary writers can be less bold than members of 
the Moseley Commission. We realize that either selective 
enrollment in ;school or qualities of the environing community 
or home influences -can generate spurious appearances of 
evidence for the effectiveness of instruction. Moreover, 
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tho9e pupils who undeniably iWarn lAssdns abou1: ypx^ 
Vpaths^to work In "auitabXa" ^cationa may be mainly the 
. onea who needed; no auch he^ >Xtom teachera . 

bur optimiam' in nJi^ning new -aeriea qf Xeaaond**** 
general «4)out work ojr apecific about joba—-il chilled alao 
by 'learning that pugu^la now being ina true ted about voce- 
tiona aeem hot' to be more informed, about the world of work. 
It ia not ea'ay to deaign relevant leasona. We oan auapect 
(ii^ not yet demonatrate) that from heighbora, elaaamatea, 
or family « pupila do acquire impreasiona about the drudgery 
of labor 2uid the patience heedafd for coping with a job. 
However, we poaaeaa few mapa of how any aort of youth 
look upon different aapecta of vocational life, and 
ideologiata prefer dicta to the gathering of evidence. 1^ 
Eapecially do we have only a fuzzy picture about changing 
conceptiona of a "careet. "20 Aaidat all three equivocationa 
and juat plain ignorance, knowing that new leaaona Would.be- 
abaorbed tella jia little about what thoae leaaona ahould 
contain. . " 



The moat pervjiaive reason, 21 for many of us, to widen \. 
the place of work-oriented^ lessons is bur confidence that 
it ..would motivate many half-hearted pupils to put more 
zeal into' their. school work. Admittedly, assuming a voca- 
tional payoff from any widespread revived interest in 
school will p^ove to be as elusive as it was to exorcise 
apathy and cunning imitation of studioushess.22 Benefits 
from the wisest rearreuigement of^school are continually 
neutralized by the propensity of contemporary societies / 
to entangle youth's steps from school into work by res'tric- 
tive entry to apprenticeship and by escalation of minimum 
wages, even in the face of high or rising unemployment of 
young people. 

"Sequencing" of lessons in schools usually reflects 
" compromise* between assumptions (typically factitious) about 
^ child development dmd temptations to "group" pupils so as 
to reduce the "span of abilij^y" (or of interesta) to which 
teachers must adapt lesson^ So, today, we read about 
research for "atages of vocational thinking" that would be 
normal or typical . One can expect that many conatructers - 
of curricula will hope to find evidence that a child alters 
how he looks at work as he moves up the ladder of grades. 
. But on these topics we must be wary, for how a child ex- ' 
plores his "interests" presents a different "need" for 
Intellectual nourishment than does adjusting materials to 
reading levels or to levels of mathematical comprehension. 2 3 

Pupils always differ on any school task. Perhaps it 
is the now-apathetic pupils who would benefit most from 
Career Education. 24 where truly individualized* instruction 
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*^ 11/ ' It Is suggested now and then that counseling could 

^^come, more effective if the job descriptions in the 
Dlctionay of Occupational titles were made more detailed. 
I can discetn several major objections to that change, 
jrhe .descriptions of jobs could become unwieldy in length 
land 'overweighted with "extr'aneous" or idiosyncratic traits 
that now average out in the -presents categoric format. 



|•4r^iif!•|^•d^ojp;■■■not / taiXt m» ■ ' " . • 

Pt, . ii#ropi)Jblet;:wl^^ ..wish to- -lAam; A^Ut^j^pbs ^tif- qlojeXy ■■ 

5 ' «idttat«4 t6 Age/^^^j^^ b« tittnptad to u^^ ^ tracking^. , \ 

. v* : . fih C«i?)i«t. Bducation^-with spiirovar i«puX|«i to rovival • ' * » 
*v« .v : of backing J^i acme' pthar stibj acta; ..iMid' W '"^ 
tioii, Xaaabna are pXanned mainXy for pv^^lXa who as yat*. • . ^^^.i 

know XXttXa aladut vfoirk/ orderly Xaaacns about work ara :v - 

4 , • \. .. Xikaiy ^to. ba withha2(d ttm hign-achl«vin^ puplXa. . Not . . ' : i 
\ IncldantalX^/ any auciK psacticaa of . traoklng In^^^ 
\. Sdifcatlon wouXd ihcraaaa tandancitta to 'use' scjhooXs aa ' . 
. ."eajrtifittating" kganciei. NaadXaaa to add, any ^holina- 7' 
' tion to treat Caraar Ed^eatlon aa a' '*]^<tti^ial" program 
- raata on v^warranted baliafft aa to what pWcocibiia pupila 
^ knbV alMui^ jpba* 6ueh a way^ ofibaXatihg^'tarear E^uca^ 
, to' other Xaaaona wbuXd act to raJiya Ar:|ifibiaXly tha':^^ 
correlation between achooling and type or XaveX of job.' 

'Tha-llapXicatipna of- a^ande^ prbgrains for the school 
^ counaalprs haira race ived» scanty attention. By many ' 

counaaling' is' seen, as suited' to form the keystone of a 
* —''program in jCaraar Education, but I 9aa it a^' a weak 
, irai;j|)port.25 a program in Career Education . (conceived 

^ either narrowly ^or^* broadly) could be useful to many pupils 
■«^yen^l^oiigh a-^-.a whole it does not meet even the^ weak 
• ci: iter ion of being ^corft effective.* Many v students norr. 

maX^y derive benefit from eyeh poor insi^ructidn. But the 
«^ima. of counseling .are disconcertingly vague, 26 and in One 
j)^y or another cb^iha el ing rests heavily on manpower fore- 
^^caating^^about which the nex^ section recommends skepti-> 

clam. And for sotne unexplained reason, evaluations of 
_ the. a.f fectiveness of counseling are virti^ally noii-existent. 
■Z^ /there is reason to believe that counselors will be 

atypical'ly conservative compared to other teachers and 
«hat -they will display undue "nanny ism. "27 cpunselors 
/jprobabiy will give undue attention to college-bound pupils 
o "frho heed s),ight help comparatively in making decisions > 
^ "About tra'ining and jobs.' As yet we do not know what is 
*y jche best "package" of vocational information for teachers 

Ibr^.f or counselors. We must woifry also as to whether it % 
■*', .j^ill- prove difficult to legi,timat6 counselors in the eyes ^ 
^ of pupils or students.- 



.' ■ - . ; ; . 

To b« of greatest utility / dQscrlptl^na. ar« perhaps .'best 
stated parsimoniously on sets« 6£ traits that leave ^Isal lent , ' 
featur«ts* of occupations unblurred.' . 

Any ^comprehensive Infusion Into .Curricula df .material 
about wolrklng 4.1fe should ideally entail upgrading/^of • f 
teachers— not just couftseXors— over a broad front.'"' By 
some Interpretations of (Career Education/ counselors would 
no longer be specialized^ out of the general bbdyi^f , 
teachers. A comprehensive program to upgrade teachers 
confronts a major choice: shall, uniform and predlgested 
materials about- woi^k afid 'jdbs be! given to all teachers . , 
or should teachers be given th^ capability to prepare 
adequate lessons themselvesP^S is It; feasljdle to make . 
sure that most teachers possess a broad understandlntg of 
adult vocational life? Yet somethlhg appx^achlng such a 
broad understanding Is necessary if career materials are 
to t>e Integrated Into the whole curriculum. 

Much of what peogle write about Integrated curricula 
is Utopian. 29 There are formidable obstacles to meaning- 
ful Integration of any curriculum across subjects. 
Among other dif f Iculties^ proponents of each large program 
(such as nutrition education or lessons , about ethnic 
pluralism) seek salience more than integration.' Where 
shall we turn to find Sidelines for concrete relation- 
ships In actual lessons among broad alm8?30 schools 
easily become overloaded and relevance has a high price 
when alms are multiple and at the same time phrased in ^ 
different modes. For example, how does a teacher devise 
ways to teach economic principles about job markets and 
also work out eiri>athetic materials that weaken ethno- 
ceiftrism? , . ^ , 

Specifically, what is to be taught about work ^ills, 
career sequences of jobs, or balancing workplace coopera- 

^tlon against building one's own career what place 
does teaching "values'! have in CsiT^t Education as con- 
trasted with its place in inter-ethnic lessons? What 
does hard' work on an]/ lesson, however abstruse, teach 
about "work values" as compared to what could be instilled 
by lessons designated as part of Ca^elEI: Education? And 
what would specialists in "moral education" say about 
these value aspects of different sorts of lessons? No 
one as yet has assessed the 'feasibility of Career Eduoe- 
tion in the light «of' experience with civic education. , 
What truly are the pif^dagoglc arguments that suggest we 
can anticipate a good pay-off from heavy Investment in 
career Education?. After all, -there rate^y is learijing 
on any topic pcoportionate to the importance for 

-individual or society of the topic. .V 

» • . ' 
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T he Cantyal ya»kt Fitting. Cahdidatas for Occupafeiong^ "4 
manpower Requiram^iinW' , ' ' " . '^■^ 'ji ." 



The pr6ponant# of Caraac ^ucation aodept tha/ob3^iga- 
tion to ensure that every youth, upon leaving act^blA 
shall have a "marketable skill." Thereby the notion of 
specific or definite congruence between training and oocu- 
patioi^ is affirmed. Indeed, if "general" education or 
broad, "understanding" about thai' realm of employment could 
suffice, little of the drive for practicality that suffuses 
the movement for Career Education would remain viable; 
It i^ just this notion of isomorphism between the realm 
of occupations axjd the panoply of preparatory instruction 
that I find unsupportable; Perhaps unwittingly and in 
inchoate form, the basic assumption of "manpower fore* 
casting" underlie all full-bodied proposals for Career 
Bducation. 



Statements of the assumptions of manpower forecasting 
lie readily at hand, but most of them lack rigor. 33 Theee 
details will not be repeated here, but crucial items of 
my critique will be set forth. It is important first to ' 
emphasize one relationship that would be directly repudiated 
by enthusiastic planners but that is played down or ignored 
in most statements about manpower policy (as in most 
proposed programs of Career Education) . An "occupation" 
typically is not a definite entity, an occupation is a , 
shifting cluster of skills. To be sure (as Professor 
Magnum pointed out) recognizable categories of occupa- 
tions persist over several decades,, often' without great 
change in numbers. But as the schooling and the formal 
and non- formal socialization of successive cohorts change, » 
so also do '^members of the cohort transform the gamut 
of "occupations" which they carry on. The ringe of 
skills among the would-be workers alters the putative 
occupational "requirements" with which supplies are 
supposed by some proponents to correspond. 

Every forward-oriented sort of "vocational' education" 
faces two complex tasks of aggregating occupational 
.characteristics. As jtist pointed out, categories of 
occupations (and packages of skills) can be combined so 
as to minimize or to widen heterogenity of the category. 
And there are d^ileni|nas about the geographic scope of 
aggregation in the occupational profiles forecasted and 
for which preparatory instruction is designed*. 

I 

Pro^files Or cluster* of jobs, or cu^ricular units, 
and of applicants for jobs can be envisaged for local, 
for state or regional, or for national' labor markets. 
If the geographic focus is narrow. Career Education can 
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loealitltts and disadvantaged indlvldUAls. This narrowness. 
«is sncQuraged to the degree that loqa^ pmployeri aooperate 
in designing Career Education programs/ despit4 many bene- 
fits to be found in this pragmatic collaboration.^} In 
actuality/ as we all kiloWf the proportion of school 
leavers who conitinue to be employed in their home community 
diminishes with each passing year. 

At the tertiary level two-year community (or junior) 
colleges are being rjal led upon to offer comprehensive 
programs of both careen and vocational educa;tioni,35 
One suspects that few teachers are familiar with the sorts 
of training offered in the local community college. 
Training opportunities in lobal proprietary schools that 
openly sell training are either overlooked or downgraded 
by everyone from the Congress and federaT'civil service 
down to local "public" school personnel. 36 indee(f, prp- 
posals for requiring that such schools give proof of 
their usefulness to students far exceed the' stringency 
of any proposals for assessing the ef fectiveness^ of 
similar instruction in the "public" schools. Comparison 
of different kinds of training in a diversified sample 
of labor markets could lead us into fresh thinking as 
to where people learn. -37 

Today's discussions about the practical orientation 
of schools .become laden with the same disputes as to 
purpose # message, and organization that have bedeviled 
vocational -school teaching for many decades. The voque 
words of the day that relate to schools. and to economic 
policy reappear in discussions j^^out Career Education. 
When these disputes become intense, partisans seek 
simplifications and such vogue phrases as "human * 
resources" are defined narrowly. 38 it becomes easy to A 
forget tlyit occupations are embodied in the lives of ^ 
persons £md that "job clusters" often are manifested 
in familiar groupings of individuals'. ^ 

Few of us are adept at viewing an "occupation" in 
lifetime perspective. Using a static outlook, census, 
rubrics seem eommonsensically obvious. If we shift to 
thinking in terms of similar paths of career developmqpt , 
some of the Census rubrics and clusters of occupations 
lose their interconnectedness . Not often do writers 
tell us ^ow schooling gives entry to opportunities for 
learning at work when an occupation is initially entered. 39 
Entry to work also carries chances to demonstrate one's 
attitudes .toward woi^ and to reveal one's grasp of how 
pa<st learning becomes knit into later learning and 
adaptability. 

40 
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z:4isottrn ai coa^n daflelAhey in prop^ttais for 
CarMr isduca^on, for n«w io'rts of ebunielijig, and 
for job-orianted ourrlcula in ganaralr namaly tha 
Xikalihood that thaaa prbgrama will coma to raly *haavily 
on axhortation. As alraady said,, X find Xittla avidanca. 
that schools implant chosan valuas on; notlvaa: bayond 
thoaa arising from any sariously pursuad sohooX task. | 
.Much of tha diraotednass manifast in social bahavior 
ariaas mora from manipulatipn of incantives tQvdraW 
upon daap motivaa than from implanting naw motivas . 
But ona saas f aw ways in which schools can rastructura 
work motivas whan tha focusing of incantives for work 
bahavior occurs inainly aftar school has b^en laft bahind.43 

r 

Caraar Education prasuppo8as-«>in common with othar 
sort's of "life adjustmant" education— that pupils cam be 
helped to Identify and crystallise their individual goals 
and options In the hope that self "appreciation will be 
sustained largely by experiences at work. Aside from 
my particular skepticism about preparation for such 
experiences , I doubt that Career Education would add to 
the preparation that has been received in good schools 
to a degree that would warrant major reconstruction of 
curricula. The potentials inherent in known ways of 
introducing youth. to work would seem more readily sua-, 
ceptible of improvement. Unfortunately, as disparities 
among individuals' conditions of life want, disparitiea 
in motivation become more central. Manipulation of 
incentives then has to become more sensitive . Unf or-*- 
tunately the kinds of exhortation prescribed by some 
advocates of Career Education give promise, as I see it, 
that there will be little gain in that sensitiveness. 

As in any educational jprogrsLm, circumstances de- 
termine the efficacy and the appropriateness of the 
instruction to which pupils ar^ subjected. When homes 
and community instill good work attitudes, habits, and ^ 
knowledge about work. Career Education can be prepon«- 
derantly cognitive*. Where officials of school share an 
anxiety i^Ver a proper "balance" in labor markets, exhorta- 
tion dan become minatory and shrill.' More urging, however, 
need produce no more learning. 44 

c The previous section of this papbr reviewed what 
seem, to be the most intractable pedagogic (or curriculaf). 
obstacles to an infusion of school lessons with large 
elements relating to. earlier Education. It seems clear 
that/ Career Education materials cannot In advance 
be dovetailed with cha[nging structure of vocational 
specialization. Nevertheless, the weak underpihninga 
of '"manpower forecasting" need to be exposed more 
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•ytttttatieally:. Th«^ftaft«r bri«f Motions 6f axpotitlon 
vlll examinii what I judqa to b« loor* dapendabla ways of 
linking work in sqhdol to choice of livalihood. - 

Tha key wdlird in* Occupational futurolo^ is "xequire'- 
ments." Advocates postulate that it will be possible to 
approximate the nuntbets who will be needed ix^ particular 
employmenta at sucdessive future dates. The more complete 
we wiah our manpower accounting to be the narrower are the* 
rubrics we would use, for broad categories are elusive- 
in cpnception and in enumeration, ^gain, what is- an 
occupation? If we choose rather to itemize skills rather 
than occupations » conceptual difficulties may be lessened 
but data needed for forecasting will be more elusive and 
costly. ♦ * 

All too often it is forgotten that Career Education 
includes career development . Even if the aggregate pro- 
file Of occupations did not change over a generation, no 
one could lay down specifications for training successive 
cohorts of youth. for individual working lives of forty 
years or more. To prepare youth for changing work rela- 
tioAships differs considerably from training them for 
particular kinds of 'work even for what today appear to be 
closely linked softs of job8!!46 

In actuality, few manpower Specialists have cqy^fi- 
dence in the manpower forecasts they ostensibly use. 
Both individuals' preferences among jobs and the com- 
puterized projections of requinrements« are overridden 
by adjusted and authoritative dicta. A review of what 
preconceptions about "automation" did ro more empirically 
derived estimates of job requirements a few decades ago 
should alert one to the need foi^ scrutl^iy of what purport 
to be future "manpower requirements." * • . 

Achieving a good "fit" between, project ions of joj^ 
requirements and of training for those jobs is the essence 
of comprehensive schemes for Career Education or for any 
conventional "manpower policy." In some form, a notion 
of "balance" between trained individuals apd their arrky 
of jobs is central to such planning. However, a de- 
dendable balance presuppose^ an explicit ^alytlcal 
link relating demand for labor to the supply of it. 47 
Simple data show that the -ratio of input of skills 
(occupations) to outputs varies among economies, even 
for given industries. Usable schedules of manpower ^ 
"requi rements " just do not emerge; and it is even more 
"^TETPBMtl t to add a link to the argument by prescribing 
appropriate lines of training. 48 
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/ read i|^recioi]ia«rintly about adlu^^ 
j^l^ii althougii employers aeebiniiodata job spaoif leationar to 
cha|racterl9tlc8 of available Work,ara-*^and coitttnonly auppla^ 
mant workar« ' presant oapabllltlaa ' by, d9*"iM»a« training.' 
School people nopnally are unfamiliar with these entre- 
preneurial dac.ialons. Since it is widely asausied that 
•schools are more alterable than job-markets, we read 
pfbeponderantiy ^^Dout adjustM?. training to jobs . Yet 
AmerjLcan economic history long reflected the adaptation 
I of j^obs to "low profiles'* of skills among the workjars 
ifor hire.. Postoschool* learning at work is,. and has been 
inextricably linked with the dynamics of overall economic 
development. f '■ 

Across the gamut of jobs generally 1 see little evl> 
dence for increasing specificity of school training below 
the terti^y level as the main path toward a betterl^ fit 
between training and the use of it. . tuo doubt as econo- 
mies become more complex it is increasingly useful to 
sharpen our identification of skills. -But this generali- 
zation supplies few priorities for the designer of programs 
oriented to work, and few clues can be derived as to where 
or from whom skill is best acquired. 4 9 75 sure/ for a 
few high-level occupations like medicine schedules of men 
needed come more by fiat than through a market; that is 
true also for a handful of crafts. Otherwise strategy 
for deyislng appropriate curricula can be worked out 
without relying upon factitious projections of "needs'** 
for workers. 



Looking back in our own history to the periods when 
demands for labor were more sustained (or so we imagine) , 
perhaps we can infer that the proposed broader aspects 
of Career Education (relating to "general culture") are 
little improvement upon the traditional notion of 
"liberal education." It is curious indeed'- that the 
visiting Moseley Commission saw manual training (in 1903) 
as essential to a . liberal education. This wisdom seems 
often to be lacking .today in the endemic "vooationalism" 
and the search for "fit." Controversy about each aspect 
of this probliem of "fit" between jobs and preparation 
for them will not soon cease. But suppose my judgement . 
is correct that forecasts of numbers for specific occupa- 
tions typically are wide off 4he mark.. The many questions 
about pedagogic opportunities and difficulties in 
preparing youth for the world o!f jobs- and careers need 
to be re-examined.^ And this fr«h diagnosis should be 
done not in isolation but in reUatipn to the persisting 
basic questions about curricula Strategy. 




PItxibility lA fkill ihottld ptfi46i»in«t« ov^yp^i*- * 
flclty in paining at a goal of prapaai^atlon for work. 
Flaxlbly trained <or adaptabla) workars cim oopa batter 
with tha-alwaya^^banging and only tu||ily pradlctaW* , 
tasks that make up a m6dam aeonomy.^*' ^Ona naad not j 
posit that aach man will haya^^bhraa (or four or fiva) / 
sagmants of caraars during a lifatima of wprk in ordarA 
to appriaqiata. that "too spacifie" training is dysfuno/ \ 
•tional. ■• y \^ 

It is conganial to concur with Lavit«(n ahd his co-^ \ 
authors^^ that drilling pupils in particular skills is 
tiot the best "preparation for jiniployment, let alone \ 
careers. This broader viewj^lnt dispenses with the 
need to "fit" skills to requirements. Peters' thesis 
that all education deals with "t;he general" sounds less 
causistlc if one can accept the foregoing viewpoint. 52 

Employers' demand for "specific" skills typically 
is less elastic than for general .skills. Economic 
dynamism 'is facilitated by a preponderance of elastic 
demand* schedules for occupations (and other factors of 
production) .53 in discussing the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles Kelley and associ'ates wrlte^^ o£ tha 
abilities and other characteristics required "to achieve 
average successful job performanOe . " Readjustments in 
an economy, however, are effected mainly by use of 4^ 
deviant workers, especially those in any given line of^ 
work who are positively deviant. 

What employers call "job turnover" comprises part 
of what s<^ciologists designate "social mobility" (within 
or betweeri generations) . Doubtless inobile individuals 
disproport^ionately possess atypical qualifications in 
the eyes of employers. If we look at any matrix of 
schooling^ccupation-income (holding corfstant age, sex, 
locale, and race), "deviamts" comprise a latge propor- 
tion of workers - and such a tal^ulation is only a picture 
at one moment. 5S 

Effective utilization of school graduates* contributes 
morf to productivity than does fine-tuned training. As 
one can say generally about the benefits from schools to 
a society, outcomes depend more, on how society makes use 
of its educated yqvith than upon.^wise choice of content 
- in their lessons. This way of looking at the orientation 
of schooling to lifetime aqtlvlties is a corollary to 
the earlier caution about estimation of job requirements. 
Xt is another way of saying that the skills of workers 
reshape the occupations in which they are used. And how 
they are used calls for at least as much adaptability by 
employers as by teachers^ 
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^ Infoririattbn about labor mflu^katt jp 

patchwork formi li^ght b« oail#d tho donapid^^ • • 

misain? alainont in nioat praaant-^ay sohamoa daa^l^^ . ,. 

to prapara youth for amplQymant.96 ^hia ovara ^ '-'-''i^ 

ravaala littXa cbnfldanca In pupil%' capacity to idan** • • 
tify thoaa cluaa that would ba of graataat par aonal 
uaa. Inattantloh to tha placa of information In an 
oVirall arrangaAant for Caraar Education diaraglirda tha^ 
■ zpala that youth ahouXd ba taught how to .|)arpaiva and - ^. 

aaaaaa tha Impli'cationa. to thainaalvaa of 'thair school. ^ 
laaaons.^' 

........ , i. . ■ *., 

Ona undarcurrant in tha jkraaant aaaay tj>at auraly 
4.8 appgpant to careful readar^ ^ ^^^^ of graatar . 
-,of f lOlin. and authoritative direction Ot training for 

.« vork and of job choi^ces. In aoma degree aUch tanden- 

cimm are inherent^ in any large scale and especially 
public system of schools and in any elaborate, proigr am 
of instruction abou^ eidployment* But there are other \ 
'sources'. in most contemporary societies for such muting 
of pupii,s' sense of autonomy. Many of the strongly 
authoritative decisions about .education are only 
seemingly based on educational considerations. Yet 

. ' there Is a- paradox that in many societies toleration ( 

is greater for sexual unconventional ity and for "irre- 
sponsible" use of automobiles than fOr giving Individuals 
wide latitude^ in choice of jobs and training. 

I am Ikware that many arguments used in this discus-! 
slon will be discounted simply because of the widespread 
contemporary disdain for "the market," especially among 
Intellectuals. It Is overlooked often that market 
adjustments tend to be correctl^ of earlier decisions. 
"Official" declstonsr on the other hand, often tend to 
deny recourse to ^Ict^S of public actions, to withdraw 
activities Of "public" agencies. from scrutiny, or to 
block countervailing activity.- In short, in large 
measure official actions tend to narrow the scope for 
individual choice. . # 

Students of educational policy who are discomfited 
by the endurlhg inaccuracies of manpower data favor 
greater Investment in the procuring of bel^ter data. 
Probably, however, that task can be carrl^ oht only by 
institutions that also are able to make cOgent analyses ^ 
' ■» of more voluminous and inore variegated data.^^ But in 
this connection reference must again be made to the 
propensity of public agencies (and of quasi-public 
private organizations) to restrict access to the data. 
As a halfway step we notice often that while better 
data are open to private users, public agencies try to 
^. confer^ guper lor prestige upon the official interpreta- , 

i'k. 

' , *• ■ . 
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CotidXttaioni / 

■ f ■ ■■■ •■' 

! Thia paper has t^o main thamai . (3.) Tha roatiir pf 
joba into whloh achbol pupila will antir cannot bf 
foraqaatad raliably. Evan whan tha aggravate p«p£ilj» 
of future amploymeiita can be approxinatad, pradictiona 
for individuala^ and it is ini^iViduais who are Inatruptad 
in schools and who draw paychaexs - will be undapandabla. 
(2) "Appropriate preparatory clasLaea" cannot therefore 
be specified (except for a ^aw occupational in more than 
very general- terms. Forecasts of needed sOrts and 
number of workers, it follows> cannot be "fitted" ,to 
tjraining programs. The changefulness of the world of 
occupational activities is )beyond reach of our quantita* 
tive manpower accounting. [One major reason - and a 
reason that emphasizea the interaction between supply 
. of labor and demand for it - is that the effects of 
evolving, capabilities among candidates for work rarely : 
can be specified in advance of. when those capabilities 
are put to actual employment . ^ ^ 

Furthermore, translating these economic commonplaces 
into programs for schools is hindered by the "trained 
incapacity" that afflicts all occupational specialties, 
including teachers. We have not learned how to constr\:^ct 
an overall view of how different components of. a curri- 
culum are interrelated. 

r 

Consequently, I have expressed doubt about the 
usefulnels of terms like "manpower requirements," and 
such notions as "fitting" specialized training of skills 
' to putative .job needs of an economy. Instead, I stressed 
how "occupations" are changed by new entrants and by 
anticipated supplies of workers. Types of work may (an(^ 
often do) change also within the timespan of experience 
and learning of an individual. I urge that "flexibility" 
of training (and related viewpoints) be emphasized and 
that the implication of such ideas for curricula should 
be taken into account. ' 

I . .. 

^ \ NOn-egonomists commonly ignore the fact that 
supplies of ledsor and demands "for a given sort of labor 
always Oarry a price tage. The requirements for skills 
(or for outputs of training) are always schedules 9% 
numbers ttiat vary by price in relation to quantity'. 
Moreover, there is substitutability , among skills and 
here also price is an important factor. 

'\ We must go beyond thinking in terms of demand and 

supply schedules or their elasticities of substitutioh. 
Over the fqrty or more years of any Individual's working 
i,ife two broad sorts of changes Will occur.- (1) There 
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^ wUl ^lif e^cypla .fliitf rations iiu vocationaX laairtiing 
JanA. in otecvipatlonai ^plasi thaiaf changes occur in a 
comparatlvaly statid' sofsiaty. (3) Xs an aconomy Is 
tranisfbrmad, thera ara shifts inlaggragata Obmbinations 
of dajsiands and supplies of huini^irasourtteS. (Thus the 
cohort pattern of (X) can be aXtd^ad in succesaive 
cohorts) . One priority for any scheme of education for 
caraers must be to facilitate continued learning for the 
r Inevitable adaptations thai will occur in the world of 
%fork over the years ahead. 
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'^The author hat tried to cover rttprestntatlye mater- 
ials on this large topic. Th* m&in gap relates to ongoing 
evaluations of studies in Sxperience-Basiid Career Bdvication. 

^In the present debate one caxmot merely say that 
educi^tion is "a good thiaig." See Jo^ Dewey, The gduca- 
tipnal^ Situation , 1902, pp, 71-2. As a plea that the 
present essay is not a stubborn defense of general > 
educatioiu I quote a more elegant warning of how difficult 
it*i§ to ]S4jid clarity in debates about "useful" education:. 
"The thougntvOf an entire population raised through 
culture to th^xmoro^e dignity of an arts faculty is terri- 
fying; and^lucJd4y,i pure fancy" (E. Knight, The Objective 
Society , 1959, flp. I^C^) 

^Most coromekts about^^heworkplace, preparation for 
it and experiencey in it, can b^^^matched' for matrimony; ^ 
actually, as 'Mangmn remarks, labc^^^markets on the whole 
work well ( Reorienting VocationaJ« Education , 1968, p. 46.) 
NOr would judgeiiirenns about labor institutions be typically 
more favorable for socialist economies; > the cleavage by 
quality runs along other dimensions. Mangum wisely 
remarks ( Ibid . , p. 49) that strictly labor-market relation- 
ships, neither make nor break an economy although they 
function more adequately in some countries, ftqwever, see 
E. F. McGowan and 0. A. Cohen, "Career EducatioiH^ Reforming 
a School Through W6rk,\" Public Interest , Winter 1977, 
pp. 29-31, 45. 

'R. M. Worthingtori, Career Education in the United 
States Today , Plagstaff\: Project Baseline, 1974, pj4^. 

Ni Grubb ^nd Mi Lazerson, "Rally Round the Work- 
place: continuities and iFallacies in Career Education," 
Harvard Educational jteviWw r^ 4 5 ( 4 ) ; 4 51-74 , 1975. 

■ y . ~ \ '-^ 

. D. Rogers, "Vocational and Caxeer Education: A . 
Critique and Some New Directions," Teachers College 
Record 74(4) :471-511, 1973. . 



^ D. Snedden-, The 
pp. 17-18. 



8. 



States of America, 1904, 



Pre bl em of Vocational Education, 191*0, 



Reports of the Mosoley Commission to the ITnited 



pp. 37, 104, 138, 
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For overall trends see A. JB. twyor Tha Concept of 

Vocational Education in the Thinking of general Eaiidattfrg i 

ia4$-l§4S . U4g; aee'oi^atibn'-6l>V5vS. fttt. 487-6 » and 

A, J. Peters; "The Changing Idea of Technical Education," 

British Journal of Educational Studies 11(2) :142*-66/ 1963 ., 



^?See my paper With M. j. Bowman r "Theoretidal 
Considerations in Educatiqnal Planning, " in 0. Adam4 (EdT.),. 
-Educational "Planning , 1965 (and reprinted in M. Blaug (Ed'.)^ 
YeartxJoK of Educa€Ion / 1967) . A broad typology of training ^ 
systems is given in P. Drouet, "Economic Criteria" Governing 
the Choice of vocational Training Systems," International 
Labor Review 98 (3) ;193'-223, 1968. — ~ 

11 ■ 

See my "Education and Society," in International 
Ejjicytlopedia of the social Sciences , 1968, pp. '517-25. 

■ 1^/ . ' ^ ' . ■ . ■ ■ 

J>erhap8 we should rtf-examine the postulate that 

ma]y*s manipulative propensity is primary and that his 
verbal cultuire Is' on the whole derivative; Dewey was 
perhaps too cautious in espousiUg that viewpoint (see 
citation of f.n. 2). 

H. David, Manpower Plang for a Democratic Society , 
1965, p. 82. . : 

f o ■ . 

< • t 

14 ' 

T. Husen, "Access to Mass Higjher Education," in 
Perspectives for the Future System of Higher Education , 
1977 (Hiroshima) , p. 56. My interpretations of Swedish 
Ijbol'icy are more complex, see "Sweden Re-* Examines .Higher 
TOucation: A Critique of the U-68 Report," Comparative 
Education 10(3) : 167-80, 1974 and "E:tpanding JBducational * 
Opportunities : Conceptualization and Measurements," 
Higher Education 4 (4) ;393-408 , 1975.' 

15 ' . ■ 

K. B. Hoyt's six CQidponents of Career Education 

•^are widely quoted: (1) provision of basic academic skillSv* ^ 

(2) basic habits of work (largely embraced in (1)1; 

(3) work values (which assume that strong systems of 
values can be taught); (4) knowledge and avtareness about 
the world of jobs; (5) skill in making decisions about 
career choices; (6) skills in seeking, getting, and 
holding a job (really included in (5)]. Each of the themes 
in such va classification has had its individual history. 
All in all, /the blueprint presupposes what I, judge to be 
unobtainable information about supplies and^ demands olT 
workers and would entail impossible pedagogic or curricular 
reorganizations. ■» 
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E. W. El»tt«r et al «/ Career JBduoatlonr^^^fe^^^ ^^^y? 
the Art and Its Prospects for thje Future , .1974, p« mz. 

_ - \ r ■ - ■ . :. ;,; ■■ . 

^'k, B. Hoyt et al., Carejer Education and the Elementary 

Schoo l Teacher , 1973. . j ^ 

— -: — — ^ " ■ ' 

• IB- -■ • ^ / '•• ( - 

... See my "Social Context of Educational Planning," 
International Institute of Educational Planning, Fundamentals 
of Educational Planning , No. 5, 1967^; 



19 

R. T. Bowles and W. L. Slocum, "Social Characterls.tics 
of High School Students Planning to Pursue Best High School 
Vocational TrairTing," Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station,.' Bulletin No. 707; and Stephen Heyneman's preparatory 
document for this conference (at p. 36 of the Winter 1977 
version) . , * 

■ *► 

20 " 
Popular lore exaggerates the academic inferiority of 

vocational pupils, and the proportion of students who 

later receive some post- secondary training for a j;Ob seems 

to be rather uniform among secondary curricula. Tlje real 

"dumping ground." for apathetic pupils seems to be the 

"general" courTOi though they seem most to need help one 

suspects they will" continue to get lost in the system. 

The implications of dropouts during high school for this 

discuss£oh are unclear. .We already come close to streaming 

vocational pupils of good ability in a European model and 

easily could carry that practice further; close examination! 

of Swedish and German program's would deserve priority. 

Of course, effects of "career" courses are affected by 

variations in proportions moying through secondary school 

and those variations are large between and within societies. 

See J. T. Grasso, "Th'e Contributions of Vocational Education, 

Training, and Work Experience .to. the Early Achievement of 

Young Men" and other studies in the large investigation 

directed by Herbert Parnes at Ohio State .University . (so far 

available only in processed versions.) 

^^^See the citation of f.n. 10 above. * 

♦ i * 

^^C. J. Schaefer and J. J. Kaufman, New Directions in 
Vocati onal Educ ation, 1971, p. 13. 

21 :> 

That some pupils learn morej and^^earlier outside the 
school about the life of work presents sufficiently difficult 
peilagogic problems \|ithout adding 'entanglements from 
ideological resentment of this 'fac|t. 
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y ^."Thff "difadvAhta^ttd? preaaht ■ ipaelal pirobXems 
Af#iatin^. lo :bptl> equity im4 ^f fiei«nqy in any job^norianted , 
j^gtaiM* fivan sueh oowrsisa to ba.;at th<alr .worst 
Tiiw ^ slum" jjiatr lets whan odtasUmably . thay JSra'most naadad 
^raovar, soma spSKMiMn}^^^^ organizations .opposa 

,any vocational Izing oT'So^ps^a^ 3maH schools, rtpral 
schools, and traditionally ^•s% innovativa schools will 
4ba lass raeaptiva^io dasigns for caraat aducation. Tha 
'saamingiy auspicwius phrasa "davalbpmant of human \ 
rasourcas " doas* hot always f ostar. px^ograma that taach 
indiyiduals to improva thamsalvas; it is aasy to slip 
into tha languaga of afficlancy aftar beginning to'^tallt 
Of aquity. . " • 

■ ■' *• ■ ' • ■' . 

26 . ■ ■ ■ - . 
The beginning of wisdom about counseling is to 

discern tha sllpperiness of tfhe following sta'temant (which 

^ comas, I bal lave, from one of the** Europe 20 00 publications: 

■ "Qualifications nurdles must be done.away with; their place 

u should be taken^,by a guidance and counseling process." 

S Another non-'saqiiitbr about counseling was found in the 

^a f London Times (for May 31, 1977): "This country spends less 

th2ui -^10 per teenj^ge head per anjatim. on its careers guidance 

^ ^and employment service for youn^ people, yet it costs the. . 

^^'^ taxpayer more than -^10 per week for each young person 

>5f ' unemployed . " . ♦ i» • ^ 

■ y\ ■ . ■ 

I 26 

J ^ D. J. Armor, The American ^chool Counselor ', 
provides much information about counselors, but little 
about any aspect, of counseling that would affect the fit 
between demand and supply of labor. 

• .' .. . ' ...» 

27 • ^ 

Ibid * , .PP« 121-4; from his data one infers that 
few pupils haT)he\more than casual contact wit|) counselors. 

2®As I read him, Dewey recommended the first policy. 
Worthington (citation of f.n. 4,"*.p. 44) points out that 
"even if 'all pupils receive Career Education, not all 
teachers in a school (or system), need be involved, but 
if , all teachers are not. participating the likelihood of 
achieving an integrated c.urricul,um diminishes Today, 
it must bliadded that efforts to enrich curricula can' 
be frustrated by rules of teachers unions about pay, 
queuing for preferred positions, .job dilution (by use 
of teacher- aids, e.g.), etc. 

• 

-29' 

Dewey's mordant comments (in citation of f .h. 2 
at pp. 25-26) about instability of policies on curricula 
are not outdated. 
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' ^ Many •Idtlightt on th« diffi«u^ty Of 
multipXa aims are 9i%t f deth Dy 8 « . ^« tevitan at aX » ■ " 
Human Rasourcas and Labor (tarkats (2n4 ad*, X9f$), 

Inoldantallvr litt^a on these questions oah 
be obtained from a r^tew of Sdvlat thinking and praqtice 
^about polytechnioal education r for all of our difficulties 
have been experienced in the Soviet Utiioht , 

■ ■ ' . . . / . ■ . • * 

• 32 . . . 

To be sure f a youth ''s good or bad luck on the 
labor market can be much ai^f acted by levels of minimum 
wages or otl^jsr factors beyond the reach of schools. 

33 • 
A review and critique of the asaumptions of manpower 

forecasting is given in the first citation of f^n. 10; 

another excellent treatment is to be found in S. C. Kelley 

et al., Manpi5wer Forecasting in the United States « 1975. 

34 

However! "But when one of the local employers said 
that what wOuld be really useful would be for the schoo]# 
leavers to be taught Roman numerals from I to XX the 
•(Manpower Services Commission) solemnly added it to the 
list of skills they put out for research tender" (London 
Times Educational Supptemeftit r July l' 1977) ^ 

Mangum, The Emergence of Manpower Policy ^ 
1969, ppT^'B^s^T — Bot gntial f lexibility in career education 
(along with the IntnT T iii I i in l 1 I jn i i li oi i it prni"pp ff«<»^ 
the analyses- of economists) risk being swamped by the . ~ 
academic side-effects due. to expansion, of community 
colleges. 

V ' ' ' ' , 

.4- ■ ■ 

' 36 ■ 

' The literature comparing proprietorial with "public" 
training schools is expanding rapidly, e.g., William Hyde^ 
The Matropolitan Proprietary School , 1975. 

37 ' 

I emphasize the quality of "public** Instruction In 

order to persuade some readers to re-examine ptevalllng 

etatlst notions about specialized education. 

* - 

38 

See the cfitatlon of f.n. 33. 

39 / , 

Discussions around these topics, when they 40 occur, 

tend in outr day to become submerged in meandering essays 

about workers and ''middle-class,*' whereas salien^t 

contrast^ lief within specific occupatjLons, ha 1 see the 

sltua^oin. * ^ 

• * ■ • • ^- • 53 . ' ' ■ ' 



■• J... SobviU*,. Manpowg and Oejpup^tiQharJ. AniXygji , ■ : "'SI 

1972[. . .' '■■ ■*• • •'^^V''.•■•-■l 

^^^Rlfliorlcal sidelights pn thaactv^^^^ 
discussed An Bowman ' fsi ahd my "EduQation and Economic . 
Modernization in Historical Perspectiye/^ which haa 
appeared in a recent symposium edited by Lawrence Stone. 

42 ■;. ■ ■ >•••••' 

See my "Social Perspectives on the Education 

Explosionr" yearbook of Education , 1965, Ch. 12. . 

The long series of manpower studies sponsored by> 
the Na^tional Research Council testify more > to a flexible 
system than to one suffering from lack of 'sufficient " ' . " 
manpower planning, in my judgement. Whether "recurrent ' 
education*^ will encourage flexibility (other than as part 
of unemployment policy) remains uncertain, but this is \ 
not the occasion for discussion of this topic. 

44 . ■ ■')•'• 
Tq use a different example, vill the level of v V 

driver competende be raised mora quickly by Introducing ^ 1 

more school courses on driver education or by using / 

tougher tests to obtain a driving license? 

45 

See Kelley 'e.t al. cited in f.n. 33. If as my co- 
discussant states, sizes of job categories change slowly, 
the task of 'estimati^ng could disappear; then one needs to 
decide only for how many specific kinds of job it will be 
practicable to organize training. 

' f - 

46 . , . 
Acknowledgement should oe made to the work of" Jan 

Tlnbergen-.demonstrating that purely adjustment lags can 
exist in a computer-flow^ that Includes full specification 
^.f requirements. 

47 . , 
See Kelley et al. cited in f.n. 33. Few investi- 
gators have looked for data with which to test whether , 
individuals' unguided choices of jobs are as "suitable" / 
as the placements made by the edicts of planners; however, \ 
see the work of Richard Freeman. In any event, it is 
essential to procure folloHvup data on where individuals 
are working after varioust kinds of preparation. 

48 ^" 

L . A . Lecht , Priorities for Planning j.n Vocational 
Education; Ptioritlei'^r the 1970's > 1970, of which 
f.n. 23 and p.x. '■ • 
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" 49 ■'■ ■■■ ••• .y, 

Th« aisertlon in KtlXay at «X. (of £.n. 33» p. &6) 
that to^ay developing countrlaa arc outatanding £or th4ir ' 
manpoiitta: planning miatakes the affirmation foxv' the deed'. 

50 ■ / * 

^ See the mahy reporti^ f rom Ohio -^tate Univetslty 
longitudinal studies of vork experience (under the 

direction of Herbert Fames)* ^ 

' • • . ■ ■ ■ ■• ^ ■ ' 

51 • - . ' • ■ ■ ' 
See citation of f.n. 30., p/231. 

1 ■ r 

52 ■• ■ ■ V 

As cited in f.n. 9, above. Substantial job turn- 

.over and "wastage" from initial jobs can reasonably be . /'? 

seen as a cost of search and testing, which is the essence 
of flexibility. as T. W. Schultz hatf for so many years 
contended. 

53 ' * 

The Swedish inquiry about higher education posited 

the .opposite and took a short time perspective in 
recommending many specific training programs^ combined 
with limited notions among choices open to students. 

'54 I 
Citation of f.n. 33, pp. |99f. 

55 - 

Some reformers propose that vocational life be 
democratized by rotating workers among high, middle, and 
low-level (or pleasant and unpleasant) occupations. 
Whatever the merits of this idea on other grounds, it 
would not be congruent with the ideas about "fit" in 
Career Education. • ^ 

56 

«,J. H. Fitzgerald, "Career Education: , An Error 
Whose Tilne Has Come," School Review ^gjd) tSl-lOS, 1973; 
see the comments on work habits in MoiS(pwan and Cohen as m 
cited above in f.n. 3; the basic work gn^ this topic is 
by George Stigler. 

.'57 . . ♦ 

Again the utility generally would be greater for 
.the low-^^S pupils who lack other sources of information 
(and esEiiiPipially for the more intelligent among them) . 

38 

Conventional writing about "educational! planning" 
fosters authoritative direction over schooling. Looking 
back Xo the schooling of immigrants ' children in the 
United States 75-lt)0 years ago^ 'one wonders if even the 
most forlorn among them or the most disadvantaged were 
"pushed. around" by educational authorities more than 

*■ 
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tparabltt pupilt diuriiing th« IM ot to. 

!• my Hlscussion 6i th««« auUioritAtiv* trtthd* in a . 
Wlattitof ^•vyaX ^ guyopa 2 do 0 reports (London times - ' 
luqatlonal Supplement / septa mbar 5# 1975) . ■;' 

\ ^^See ReUey et al. (f.n. 33 above at pp. 7-8, 144) . 
jiw countries zealously explore their existing data 
about education (say In relation to occupation and income) ; 
even countries famous for .Innovative policies (as Sweden) 
mkke little use of dlsaagvegated data obtainable f rojp 
census tapes. < I / 
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Nmie of the Imaginable new sorts of data would 
Iff 



alter thff fact tha): changes In' Job structures J.n dynamic 
societies reflect supplies 6t . worJcers as well ^s demands . 

61 ^ y 

In addition, there are the bpportunlty costs 
arising from advising pupils to make unsuitable Oholces 
of jobs and from absence of flexibility In labor markets. 
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Quedtion 3': Collaboration Between EdUcatioh, 
Labor and Business Is There 
Sufficient^ Impetus? 



The ctuestion was stated to the participants 
as follows: 

Can the contention be supported that 
there exists sufficient interest for 
employers, workers, .and school systems to 
cooperate or collaborate in the preparation- 
of students for work? 
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■. Wlllard Wirtz ■■■ ■■■ ■■ 

j • ' .' ■ * 1 • •■ ' • ■ ■ 

I understaiidi t)i« purpose ^ being to get away from 
argoment about Career Education cast in aucti broad 
conceptual terras that it generates heat quite dispro- 
portionate td any light it .sheds. :. the suggested alter* 
native is to identify [severe], of the critiial components 
of the approact] to the preparatory stage of life which 
Career Education t^^ifipa, and by discussing the ^ 
validity and viability of these component elements - 
which are more readily, assessable in rational terms - to 
test the broader concepTi* • • 

■' • ■ . . ' ••■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ \ 

.< .. ■ ■, w ■ ■ • ■ 

One such component involves the intoir^st oi^-^f^the 

established institutions dn making the adjustment^ ^ « ' 
conventional procedures that Career Education and 
related concepts connote. The question posed for 
consideration includes the implication - properly I 
think - that these adjustments are to be in the iorm of 
new cooperative or collaborative arrangements between 
"employers, workers, and school systems." Are the 
interests of these three groups ^uch 1*hat their repre- 
sentatives may be expeicted to collaborate (taking the ' ' 
stronger term) effectively in developing new processes 
for the "preparation of students ~f or " work? " 

• My answer Is thai there' is significant evidence in 
both reason and experience for expecting such collabora- 
tion. 

I will be making, in developing this case for the ' / - 
affirmative, one Assumption about the scope of our inquiry 
which probably warrants clear preliminary Identification. 
This is that we are concerned about both the "education" 
and the "work" elements of a youth-to-adulthood transi- 



tional policy. 



jth-|||- 



If an education/work policy were conceived of as 
only- another educational policy, addressed exclusively 
to changes in schools' conventional curriculums' and the 
traditional role and appfoach of teachers, I would both 
question its significance and have reservations about 
the likelihood or even the value of any really sigiiif i-r 
cant inter- institutional collaboration. With respect to 
its development and implementation, I understand Career 
Education as an initiative undertaken to break down the 
isolationism betw^n education and work, at least so 
far as young people are concerned - although it need .not 
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be limited to the young eiona* Such Mn initiative would 
be Aiataken aiid abortlvf in my judgement/ if it Were 
limited to what the acl||fola alone are ^o do^ to chaOigea 
in curriculums and clas'stoom procedure^* This is part 
of itf but there is a good deal more. 

. The rest of it has to do with the "work" or "exper- 
ience" elements in the transition from leamfng to 
earning a living. Nor are these ^limited to building 
experiential elements into tvaditional courses of study. 
The whole career guidance 2md counseling function is 
also part of the picture it is proposed to change. So, . 
in my conception of this , is attention to youth work 
and servic^ opportunities . I don't assume that all young 
people should finish their formal education before they 
become full-time employee^, and then no^ come ba6k. It 
is a mistake to talk about building bridges between the 
worldis of education and work and then to try to build 
them from one end alone . . ' 

So when the question is posed of whether "employers r 
workeifs, and schoo;L 9y%1|Bms" are going to be interested in 
collaborating "in the preparation of students for work," 
that question seems to me properly viewed as covering 
the development of a "Abroad policy involving all aspects 
of the school-to-work transition. If "Career Education" 
connote anything narrower than that, perhaps it would 
be better ;to speak of an educat ion/wo |:k policy. 

The point put in issue will be most directly served 
by first taking inventory of what evidence there is in 
experience and what basis in reason for anticipating 
collaboration from each of the three groups - "employers, 
workers, and the school systems" separately, and th^n 
drawing some more general conclusions about the basic 
elements of institutional dynamics involved here. 

First, about "employers:" I credit the meaningfylness 
and significance of the emergence in the past decade or 
two of the concept of corporate social responsiveness - 
partly because it is in large part, though not entirely, 
a concept deriving from a recognition of institutional 
self- interest. 

In sharper focus so far as the career education and 
broader ^education/work proposals are concerned, there 
seems tO me every reason to respect and no reason to 
' ddlscount the sincerity of purpose and significance of^ 
intent underlying the initiatives taken- in this area by 
such organizajtions as the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Conference 
Board, ai^id the Coiiimittee for Economic Development. 
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' Thtt . Oap»r'tm«n't. ol Ctivm^vQiii ii jffl^^in^ iitiqr«i4- - 

and cduoationArQrk policy. It has tijbtia than i^inbollo 
figniflcianca that tha Mev^taxY Qomwii, b<5fora 
hex appointmant to^^that ottiee, chalrad tha spadlal 
education and Wor](|] Comm^ttaa of thp Aniarican Assoeiatioh ■■■ 



of Bighar/Bducation. 

Thei^ ia so fai^ only bagiiining realisation of tha 
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significihce of the corporata dayalopment (both unilateral 
and:/' throufh collective bargaining) of tuition refund and 
related kinds of programs. I know so intimately, as to 
make more than mention of it inappropriate the role a 
number of leading American corporations have played in 
establishing the national Manpower Institute and directing 
its efforts toward the establishment of new education/ 
work- policies «^ . • . / 

It would be a serious mistake to minimize the impli- 
cations and significance of the variety of undertakings 
^n this area for which corporations and industry ^sso~ ^ 
ciations are responsible: from the "adoption" of high' 
school Sf to -the setting-up of scholarship programs, co # 
<the establishment of a nation'-wide distributive education 
program, to the National Alliance of Businessmen's JOBS 
program - to mention a few among thousands. Fault any of,, 
these. Minimize their significance as individual Initi- 
atives. The question is whether there is evidence of 
"sufficient interest" in the corporate sector. To doubt 
■ it is to- press legitimate skepticism to the point of 
conditioned cynicism. 

\ The traditionally recognized corporate or employer 

self-interest here is In having well-eduqated young 
people available for new employment. This means their 
knowing how to read and write and cipher, and includes 
their having at least the elements of a marketable skill. 
There is also a good deal in the idea 'of new employees' 
having gotten in one way or another on at least a beginning 
understanding of what employment means and what it demands. 

There is also Increasing awareness today of the 
losses and costs that are incurred by tife community as a 
^ consequence of casualties at the school/ to-work gap. 

The young men and women leaving school without what it 
takes to support themselves become liabilities, sometimes 
permanent. .The costs are high to both the individual 
and the community, and the corporations pay .in taxes a 
substantial proportion of those costs, '^here is a real 
interest in the consumer power as well as' the "manpower" 
involved he^e. 
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.*M^« .'.and ■.mo'jrt ' l«rgt ' •iiiplbyiiig;' c*b»kl3si'ts;ion$>' tjpiiciiily ' 
1a th« m«nufactuting Industrie r a)^^ hlviatf 

■.£©w«r young.. >aopX« under" the' age ofi' ,20 ■ dilf ' 21*' vTlietP •'if - •■ ' ; ' 
Incraaalng reGognitton In the qotfpprata dbmmunity 6f the 
need for an eduoatlon/work^liey whl«h will Inolude the: 
deveXopment of. alternative opt^lons for thpse young people 
who vwuld, as recently aa ten ^pr fifteen years ago, have 
l*ft high school at 1$ or 17 tqf take unskilled jobs - 
whlchmachlnes are no|ir doing. 

In the service industries and among small epiployers 
on the other hand, there are currently unused opportunities 
in many communities for mo rjj part-time and younger workers. 
The situation here has been adversely affected by ^the 
negative attitudes that have developed about what have 
come to be called "dead-end jobs." One of the important 
dimensions of an education/work policy involves the 
constructive inter-relating of school activities with .. 
work opportunities in the service industries. Although 
the "distributive education" program has been developed 
primarily so far through cooperation by large retail 
trade corporations and the schools, there is substantial 
promise in the working out of arrangements oif similar 
ikind involving small retail establishments. 

, To know the now seven-year history of the Career 
Edu^^atidn concept is to know that it has been supported 
fully by the corporate communityi. If this support has 
been most visible in the actions* of large corporations 
and trade and industry associations, this is only because 
they ar^ organized in a manner permitting their larger 
institutional responsiveness. As tljie percentage of youth 
employment in small businesses increases, , it wl^l become 
more and more Important to develop collaborative r^latlon- 
shipr>^etween the schools and these primary, employers of 
you^es people. ' 

Now about the interests in cooperation and collabor- 
ation here of what the statement of the issue for debate 
refers to as "workers i" '* 

The apparent decision on the part of the framers of 
this issue to avoid a reference to labor unions illuminates 
almost glaringly a critical element in what is in some 
ways the paradox of organized labor's ambiValence about 
Career Education. 

There has not been and there is not today a represen- 
tative of organized labor - or, for that matter, any other 
kind of "worker" representative - on the National Advisory 
Council for Career Education. So far as I can determine 
this reflects administrative decisions taken within the. 
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F«dml apv»sni<ittAt7 Z don't bttl4ty«vth#;;A^L-C^^^^ 
bMft ask«d to name A reproaah^ati^jtt to tt^« Cpunoiiil Z. •. 
aasi»na# again wl thou J Jcnowln^^ that thaijpa li curtanf 



racdnsidaration of tnls mattar . 



The avldanca that would auggaat the likelihood of 
future cooperation or collaboration by -organized labor • 
which is what ia critical here in Career Education or 
related education/work policies or prograna muat be* 
reviewid and weighed in the light of the fact that it 
has be|n in effect excluded from significant participa<- 
tion iQ|the formative staged of ^e Career Education 
program; What has happened at . the national level has 
been paralleled too often by failure at the local level 
(principally through oversight # arguably but not clearly 
a lesser offense) to include AFL'-CZO' Human Resources 
Development Institute- representatives in attempted 
collaboratiye education/work programs. 



i^em to s^gest 
a^e limited to 



It would be. serious error to even i 
however « that the factors involved here 
institutional slights and reactions to thase slights » 
or that this all started with the Career Education 
program. ' There, is a long history of uneasy and incom- 
plete relationship between aducationaW-institutions and 
labor organizations, and an even .deeper and older question 
about the extent to which education has or has not been 
fairly responsive either to individuals * intereats as 
workers or to organized labor's purposes and ideal ^ and 
processes. y 

There are aldo particular elements of education/work 
policy which raise very real questions so far as organized 
labor is concerned: about the relationship of cooperative 
education and work-study progi^ams to adult employment, 
for example, and about the integrity of the minimum 
wage laws. The increasingly widespread organization of 
teachers foi; representational and collective bargaining 
purposes. has created new relational situations, involving 
elements of. both collaboration and controversy. 

this has all been the subject of such extensive and 
illuminating comment that it is appropriate here only to 
re^er to its recent (December 1976) summarization by 
Mark Shulman in a study prepared for the National Advisory 
council on Career ^Education. There is included In that 
study, too, reference to the wide variety of actions 
taken by various leibor organizations regarding Career 
Education as a specific matter: ranging from its strong 
endorsement by the United Automobile Workers to thd 
atta^cks on ip by the American Federation of Teachers, 
with the AFI/-CIO taking a generally negative but reserved . 
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.potitfion ' ill. thi^ : Platform'' PtopblalS';' |ir«s«iitid-'' to ' -tht 
OfMiioerati^ an4 Republican ifatiOnal loAVAiit^^bnt l/aat yei^ 

It WCKild be a mistake to mihiimike the impllcetions 
6 t the fact that organized 1 abov has reflected a cOns id** 
erable coolness toward the Career tdtDcation concept > 
partly Z thin^. because it has not been included in the 
development of the. initiative in this particular form« 
partly because of a concern ebout a poseibl'e dilution 
of emphasis on the primary need for more jobs. If the 
AFL-CIO had erobita^e^ the Career Education idea, with < the 
enthusiasm the HAN and Chamber of Commerce didr this . 
pol4^ would h^e been given a critical momentum* ^ 

It would be still worse, however /to interpret the 
unions* coolness regarding this particular initiative 
as reflecting a disinterestedness or a negativism on 
the part of organized labor toward either the expansion 
6f educational opportunity or the development of sounder 
education/work policy. Most students are workers' sons 
and daughters, and if the unions' most immediate concern 
is about an intolerable six vo seven percent adult 
unemployment rate this does not meaiv^that thei;e is any 
disregard of the present and future implications of 
increasing youth unemployment. 

The unions have supported strongly over the years 
various education/work initiatives. -Tney were prime 
sponsors of the Vocational isducation Act of, 1917. 
The collaboratively developed and admirfistered appren- 
ticeship-program is too often overlooked in the consid- 
eration of education-to-work transitional processes. 
In the 1960 's, organized labor was the key political 
force not only in promoting a new manpower training 
program but in supporting federal legislation that 
vastly enlarged educational opportunity. Labor union, 
representatives are key members of the boards of many, 
probably most, community colleges. One of the signifi- 
cant current developments in the education/work policy 
area is reflected in the growing insistence by numerous 
unions on the inclusion in collective bargs^ning agree- 
ments of provisions for educational funds^or one kind or 
another. * 

It seems to me relatively clear, on net, that both 
as "workers'* (in the terms of the d&ate issue gpsed) 
and as labor unions, this constituency in the American 
society can be expected to collaborate constructively 
"in the preparation of students for work." That the 
record on this so far is cloudy seems to me not to 
reflect anything negative in the institutional genes of 
organized labor, but rather an incompleteness so far in 
the efforts to make the unions full partners in this 
undertaking. 
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^by^'tha iasua, poaad .for; dabafa% 




- On tha ona hand^ most oi thi Isjltiativa Vin 
"brlngihig £ha wQrjLds of adtioation an<t work eXoaar 
to.gathar'* has bdan. schooX^baaad, both historlcaXXy and " 
racantiy. ' Tha land grant coXXagaa vara chartarad bvar 
a cantry agp to angaga in tha taaohing o% "agricuXturaX''' 
and machanicaX pursuits.'* Tha VocationaX "^Education ' 
Act was jbiasaad in 1917. Cooperatlva aducatlOn has a ^ 
fifty-yaar history at the post-Sacondary lav<aX and goes' 
back ayan further In the secondary schools* 

y' Whaii the family lost or abandohad its Icay career 
jruidance and counting role, roughly twenty to thirty 
yeari agoy' the hfgn schools' assumed this responsibility. 
Community coXlages^proliferated in the 1960's to bec^ 
examples of broad«scala accommodation of liberal arts 
and^ffloraUDccupationally-oriented academic emphases. . 
Therau.J^8 been a parallel development, though with 
signific^Rit diff exfences, of technical and vocational 
high ^chodls. The whole system of graduate education 
in the professions .is properly included in this 'inventory. 

Thls'Narticinal Debate itself Is an incident in the 
emergence of a Career Education concept which r'ef lects ' 
*the- commitment of educational architects and buildars 
such as Sidney Mar land and Kenneth Hoyt to the purpose 
to interrelate learning and earning a living. 

There remain, nevertheless, two sets of questions 
about the extent to which the schools may be expected 
to "cooperate and collaborate in the preparation of ^ 
students for work." Any suggestion of larger emphasis 
on the "vocational" or "career" elements in education 
prompts almost instinctive reactions to what is taken 
as the implication that this means less attention to 
"the basics" and to "liberal arts." There is a tradi- 
tional" reservation, furthermore, about yielding to 
outsiders - to private economic interests on the one 
hahd or to government on the other - any measure whatso- 
ever of educators'* responsibility for determining academic 
policy. 

So far as the balance between "academic" and "career" 
emphases in education is concerned, I have nothing 
significant to add to ^the obvious commentary on whart is 
bound to be - and should be - a never-ending contrfetemps . 
Increasing youth unemployment is not, ,in my view of^ it- 
attributable to insufficiently career-oriented educAtJron. 
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I doubt v«ry muoh whether inpt« vpoatlpnaX ov cAvii«£ 
•dubation , mora akill 'training ^ would pr eould af £aet . 
tha youth unamploymant figuras «van a tittia bit. My 
strong linpraaalon is that so far aa most occupations 
ara concarned, and isxceptlng tha profossions, amployars 
ara primarily Ihtaraatad in job applicants having tha 
bast poasibla bajgiio aducation and ara willing to. do 
most of tha special skill training as parl^of tha 
amploymant . This doa^n't conflict with tha idea of ^ 
career education, . which Z think of as part of basic 
education rather than special skill development. 

It is anoi;her question whether teachers and school 
administrators ' can be expected to go very far along 
the line. of suggested "collaboration" with other agencies 
in the commtinity so far as the preparation of young 
people for wotk is concerned. If this means anything 
significant its necessary' implication is some measure 
of sharing of what have traditionally been exclusive 
institution prerogatives. Collaboration in developing 
education/work policy means some invasion of turf as far 
as educators are concerned, which isn^t.a consideration 
with respect to the other participants in this contem- 
plated joint enterprise. Bureaucratic inertia is at C 
least as strong a force within the educational estab-> 

lishment^^ in corporate or government structures. 

'■('■' 

There seems to me, however, a clearly discernible 
movement within the educational system today toward 
finding new formsg^ collaboration with other community 
institutions and^^h the community at large. There is 
a growing sense tffiR: the schools are being charged, by 
a society which is prone to institutionalize blame for 
whatever^is happening to it, with responsibility for 
developments beyond the control - at least the exclusive 
control - of the educational system.it. These developments 
range from worsening disciplinary, problems in the class- 
room and declining averages on standardized academic I 
tests to the increasing difficulty college graduates are 
having in* getting jobs that use their education. .The 
schools' problems reflect, taore and more, community 
difficulties. The schools are Iqoking for allies not 
just in desperation, although this, is part of it, but 
also because it is only through better alliances with 
the rest oqxihe community that the schools' problems - 
including those with which they, are unfairly charged ->• 
can be met. * . 

> . • ' . 

The 1975 statement, ThijS We Believe, Secondary Schools 
In A Changing Society ^ issued by the National Association 
of ^econdary^Athool Principals, seems to me a classic 
statement of. intent tot develop new forms of working 
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aXlianc*. b«ti^««n th¥ ■chod^'^ and th« c^unlty at large ^ 
without any eompiromisin^ oif academic: standards or tradl'^ 
tlonal r Asponsibilltlfts * 

We are. pnfy beginning' to recognize and appreciate 
the ImpXicatlons of the cominunity cbliege develppment. , 
it r^flrectSr at least In many of Its manifestations, . ' 
the potential for aducational progress that lies In ' ^ 
drawing on the i^orcv of community as well as on the 
ideals of learning. - 

. The fairest summary is probably that the schools' 
responsivenesstv to efforts at increased coopera^tlon and • 
cbllaboratlon in preparing students for work wi^l' depend 
on what form th^iiie initiatives take. My own net appraisal, 
nteesiarily subjective, is that the "school systems" are 
prejpa^ed not crnl^ to collaborate quite full}^ in reappn- 

. slble education/wprk initiatives, even to the extent* o£^ . 

jtgiving up or at Id'ast sharing previously recognized 
responsibilities, ah^ that they will probably play the 
leadership role in such collaboration. • 

./ , "tk 

, "An institution-by-institution inventory of interests 
in* collaborative ef foirt remains , however, meaningless in 
itself. The real questions implicit in the issue posed 
for debate go beyond '€his. Are the separately identified 
sets of interests compatible? If « they are, will a joint, 
undertaking to promote them be significantly effective? 
Will there be any costs °^nvolved which^ will have to be 
counted against the values? And how, if the' answers to 
these other questibns. are encouraging," is this all to 
be brought about? 

Because these questions carry beyond', the assignment 
in this particular debate, they are appropriately noted • 
only briefly. 'Yet tne Case , for the Affirmative Would be 
hollow if its implications weire disregarded. 

' I think these various sets of institutional interests 
are comptaibie, that a collaborative effort tp serve 
them will be effective, and that there Will be a clear 
value gain - at no cost in loss of other values if care 
is taken - from such an undertaking. 

This takes us back to the opening suggestion of the 
assumptions underlying this presentation and argument: 
that what' is required today (in "the preparation of 

-Students for work"*) includes a virtual reconstruction 
of the traditional pattern of options, opportunities 

vend obligations - affecting both "education" and "work" - 
for/jthe school-to-employment youth-to-adulthood, transi- 
tion period in people's lives. If this goes beyond the 
concept 6t Career Education, it clearly includes it. 

^ ' 

$6 



^ .; 'X thi^k W art a^ut tl^ 
ip hav« b^«h th« roughcsis passage in oours« towaiM 
what soma' of us call Caraar Education and dthars 

^Gducatlon/Work Policy. This waa tha passaga attahded 
by.tha illusion; to which wa may hava. contributad^ 
that what was baing propbsad was a cura^all for youth 
unamploymant and undaramploymant in tha form'of a 
shifting amphasis in aducation f rom "libaral arts to a 

\s^ongac amphasis on occupational tre^ining of ona kind. 

, or" anothar. 

Tha%wasn't and isn*t tha proposal so far as 
aducation is concamad, and if it wara it wouldn't 
meat the prasant and prospactivaly worsaning problems - 
which are related but aapeurata problems - of unemployed 
' and underemployed youth. ^ 

• f 

The case for collaborative effort involving in 
my view of it participation by the educational system^ 
employers, labor unions, and also representatives of ' 
the community at large - depends on the validity of the 
identification of a series of needs here (without getting 
hung-up on definitional problems) and the establishment 
of the proposition that these needs can be better met 
by these institutions working together than by their 
working separately. 

. There is time and occasion here only for the 
bifiefest suggestions of the types of needs which seem 
to me involved here: for the revisions in educational ' 
curricula encompassed by the Career Education concept; 
for adequate career counseling and guidance programs; 
and for procedures for facilitating young people's moving 
back and forth between formal educations and experiential 
learning. 

There is need, equally, for new initiatives at the 
local community level to identify whatever are the 
available opportunities for young people, especially in 
the service industries dnd among small employers ,' and « ' 
what arrangements can be worked out collaboratively 
between schools and employers to make maximum use of 
these opportunities. 

The need probably goes beyond this to include the 
necessity to develop new concepts of community appren- 
ticesHips and internships - perhaps iniA)lving, to some 
extant, uses of funds available under r^e Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, with the prospect of addi- 
tional possibilities opening up under the Youth Emproyment 
and Developm'ent Project Act of 1977. 



a fettling bf eonfuaion about>th«jiltt isolation b£ 

the implamantation i««ue i^tiitioed in thia pa0ios»lar 
debate froni thfi broader issuei of the aubetanbe of 
Career Bdacation iuid education/work policy which niuat . 
be left for others. 

1 conelu^jt with specif ic .^bUt only pasaixit^ reference 
'to the example of cooperation and collaboration in this 
area developing in' the Community Wor|c«Bduq4ti;on Council 
Consortium* and in the -parallel programs being admini* 
stored by the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges aid the Hiitibnal Alliance of Businessmen. 
In most of th^ 33 communities included in these projects 
there is today in fact the cooperation and collaboration « 
vre seem to be diEating as ah abstraction. 

. I don't believe there is much question about either 
the interest of employees* labor unions (workers) and 
school systems in collaborating in the preparation of 
students for. work or their readiness and ability to 
proceed along these lines. The critical question is 
rather about the degree of realizatiofT by "the public" 
of the part it must play * at national* state *fl^and local: 
levels in €He new pluralism which Is in fact already 
developing in this country* especially in the ediibationy 
work area and |llarticularly at the local community^, lavel . 
This is up to all 'Of us. ^ . 
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CAREBR EDUCATION: k ^QttfTION TO WHOSg PRQtLEM? 

. ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

David K. Cohen 



This essay Is an exploration of what is presented 
as "the implementation question." The issue which 
seemed critical to the implementation of Career Education 
programs was whether there was "sufficient interest" on 
the part of various institutions and persons workers, 
empl#yers and school systems were mentioned - to permit 
collaboration or cooperation in programs which prepared 
students for work. This is a somewhat puzzling formula- 
tion, for while "Interest" is certainly an impostant 
condition for the success of any program, it i^Hiardly 
the only element important fSTSdmplementation . One also 
thinks of social need, sound psogram design, appropriate 
means for delivery, and the coirtext in which the program 
is to occur. There- is also the Harget group" - is it 
in sympathy with the program, does the program speak to 
its perceiv'^ needs and desires? Focusing simply on 
interest is a potentially, limited way of ' thinking* about 
the implementation o^ career education programs. 

Certainly the issue does- not occur in a vacuum. 
There is no need to return to GO, collect all the 
evidence, and advance painfully to The 'Conclusion. We 
already |qioW quite a bit about the implementation of 
career education programs (at least those sponsored by 
the Office of Education) , and this information suggests 
several conclusions about their inllplementationJ None 
of them are particularly encouraging about the extent 
to which t^he programs' goals will be achieved. Naturally, 
the USOE progrzuns now in existence are not the last word 
on 'education and work. NIE has sponsored some quite 
different and very interesting efforts, and the National 
Manpower Institute is just novr iA the early stages of • 
efforts to establish community consortia which will wprk 
collaboratively at "smoothing the transition" between 
education and work. Thus the problems of existing 
programs are not cocK^lusive ' there are other and perhaps 
better progr2tms. 

This point is particularly important, for the 
discussions of thesfe papers \evealed that Mr . fillrtz, at 
least, is also interested in a somewhat different .problem 
than career educatibn/ ^If I understood the views he' 
expressed, the problem is cf^ntinuing structural unem|)lOy- 
ment or underemployment fox^'yotith who are finished w*th 
hi^h school but not yet in -their middle or« late twenties. 
He and others view this pattern as a serious and persis~ 
tent feature of the economy now, and are seeking to 
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d«vl9« what lalght bt tarmtd a '^cyrrieutuiii for wosH** to ^^ 
iM«t' It^. > Thtt community consortia now baing arraingatil 
by tlia National Man^war Instituta arar in affaotr an 
affort to provide mie work axparianoar soma educ^tioh# ■■' 
and something to do for what Mr. Writs thinks is a 
large and growing segpent of the labor l|oree' ,r the . 
youthful lata adolescent and young adult unamployed* 
Career education in schools r ha. said; ;<^Q^Xd help w^th 
this problem, but all the carea'r''educa[tloh in the world 
couldn't solvi it: for the pr9biam ocours after high 
school is over jfhen work does;Y't matarl^Jiiza. 



There is room, for a good deal of argument aboijit 
how new, how aerious, and how persistent his problem 
m4y be. Il^^d there is room for plenty of disagreement 
wh^ei 



over 



ler it oan be solved even if it is serious and 



persistent. Mr. Wirtz's view, presented at the debate, 
ia that business and . labor would enthusiastically 
support programs to provide work and education for youth 
' in. this category - even' though there were no real jobs 
for them - because if such axperience was hot provided, 
serious social and politJ.cai problems could ensue. 
In effect, llr^ Wirtz believes that it is the prospect 
of potentially serious social trouble which will ^ 
encourage management and labor to behaVe in ways, ; li^;':;; 
apparently contrary to their economic self~lnte|?j|st|LV'.!.i i - < 



B};^|{;''Whichever 



This may or may not be the case, 
way those^ issues are decided^ clearly Jt:,h|i^y are not 
central to career education as it hai'^ been understood 
to-date - programs operated 'for .y0Uih before the : . 
school leaving age, in schools Tiliis, despite the':: 
different and lively intiarests whidh undelctly Mr^ Wirtz's 
current work, this essay. Will deal {with ^c^revsr educatj^pn- 
in schools .. It seems-vwise to begiili by cotjksidering 
existing evidence on' implementatioili' - specifically on 
the role which tliier''*ijniterest'' of wbrkers, employers and 
school systems (Has pliiiyed in prO^rpims aimed , at improving 
the connection 1 between school and work. 
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Existing Program Implementation , 

The implementation of USOE**spj6nsora|4 career educa- 
■'tloh pjJograms (throws some light or^ ttie extent to which, 
these ^ffortsf have met the ^origiilkl aims It teaching youth 
more .about work; providing a more ; rational basis^ for 
decision^ 'about work; and improving, the transition from 
school to work. The programs wei^e originally premised 
on th^ hotion - as if^illard Wirtz wrote several years 
ago - th^ft unless there was an equal partn'ership between 
schools and employers career education would not work 



well.i And 



It the local level Mr. wirtz's forecast 



\ I 



app«iAt9 t& hav« toaan inpstly borne Oiit* ; S^uaX par't^sr^^ 
of aehoola and but Mas* la qulta rara «• «uf lialaiitly s^ 
that it is hard to find avan.a faw txaiiBplall of it. And 
program implannantation aaams\to ba quit^ ^sk. filaaApi|^ 
Farrar and. I survayad tha sc«ia.and ooncXudad i^at aquaX 
partnership was. a phanoioanon caiabratad inbta in its 
absanca than its raalisat^on. ^ this information oama to 
us from tha psofi administrators tasponsibXa for th«L 
programs/ and as\or. Farrar and l-^ reported ^in a r scant 
essay in The lytablio interest , the ^ idea seems to have 
been quite am^iabXy given ap .A bne tJj^OJS official put it w 
nic^lf : "No ■ one talks . a|)Ottt \ P^^'^*^'**^^^- •J'^y^ore ,. . 

' '] This, ret^eat'fseems to h4^e'\ b'^en\\\ab^'pmpaik|ed by . 
similar strategic' VithdrawalWv; In v.fikr^^ . "V 

■Cars|er education was . InitiaXjlyyctiln'^^^ in . one of 'V 

thbsta cloudburtiits wor^y entnuslj^pn^i which of l^en accoiii- 
panyi tha birthv^of new Federal \program^ as an endeavor 
whidn would permeate the entire school curriculum. New 
matejbials would teach students mora effectively about 
th4. World of workr and there would be real experience 
in ^rk settings. The first was imagined to be a way * 
in, wh^ch to relieve the unholy drudgery of academic 
Subjects by introducing curriculum based on the real 
world beyonfl the schools' walls; the second- was thought 
to beva way or providing/ as they said at the time, 
"hands-on" experience with work of all sorts. 

Tne difficulties in weaving materials on the world . 
of work, into established curricula on math, or literature, 
or, pemaps the sciences can easily be imagined. These 
have been chronicled, and the wounds licked publicly, 
by Of fide of Education staff responsible for the programs. 
It turns out that work is rather an imprecise idea, and 
that when applied to the precise or at least highly 
organized curricul'a and materials used in schools, the 
appliOation doesn't take. As Dr. Farrar and I noted, 
plans for infusing information about work and careers 
into students' learning ran smack into rising hostility 
to all carpeting oh the curriculum: Americans who ware 
backing into basics In the mid-1970 's saw this as just 
another way off watering down an already rather thinned- 
out intellectual brew. That reinforced the feelingsf of \ * 
discipline-oriented teacher^ in high schools, and th^ir > 
views seem t:<^ persist. > 

DSOE of If icials acknowledge this in. several ways. 
Some come ri'ght out and say that they can't figure out 
how to solve the problem - that infusing career education 
into the curriculum seems rather like infusing water into 
oil. Others take a more ^uphemistia>.<(lpproach - they 
argue that career education is the best way to teach the 
. . ^, ■ f \ .. 




j^sia«.# and prbpo^ii that taach#ts 9«i i^ore t«1l.«ata tli^^^ 
isb that p^my can atudy career adttcaii|i.Qn . ^ X will pq^is 
on th« f irat point < since career education waa Initially 
Idvertlaed' as a way to save klda* from the boredom o^ 
baalcs. But th^^seqond Is too engaging to l^t p^sS'. 
wlthmM: notice. Airguing' for mof e telease time for 
teachers now * when schools face sfvere fiscal problems 
Is rather like suggesting to residents of Mleffil v«Orrled 
about an oncoming hurricane that they all face east and 
blow like heil. 

,1, 

Indeed, all the evidence suggests t]|at asOE career 
education programs have for the most part hcKrome just 
the sort of thing which USOE administrators didn't want 
them to be - namely, what Dr. Kenneth Hoyt termed "add- 
ons." He didn't like the Idea because It sugaests that 
career education Is external to the core curriculum. 
But add-ons are not necessarily Insubstantial. A good 
deal of money has gone Into career educiatlon efurrlculum, 
among other things because that Is something that educa- 
tors and related industries know how to produce. 

For example. Project Discovery [is] a career- 
education program developed by the Iowa State 
Department of Education. . . Ray Morle'y, a 
consultant to the program, says, 'Project 
Discovery is designed to get students actually 
doing things . ' This ' hands-on career-education 
effort' consists of packaged materials and 
instructions for different kinds of work. Over 
the past four y^ars, Iowa has spent over $1 
million developing 20 'career kits' that, 
according to promotional material, are desi^ied 
to 'permit students to experiment with many- 
characteristics of work in the 'safe' environ- 
ment of the school lab or. classroom.. ' These 
self-instructional packages are currently avail- 
able* for commercial art, halrstyling, adver- 
tising, auto-body repair, plumbing, greenhouse 
work, and medical patient care, among others. 
The masonry kit, for example, ifticludes a mortar 
box, wire, a patio-block form, and a line 
level - along with inetructions on hOw to use 
them. The school provides trowels, bricks, and 
concrete blocks - all that any mason needs. 
This is a far cry from students working side- 
by-side with a riliison, but Ray Morley reports 
that career-kit sales are brl,sk, at $2,550 for 
a set of 20. The producers of Project Discovery 
plan to 'develop 60 additional career kits. 4 



Thus , : iik« inany 0th«r «dtte«tioii xm£6rt^ i dar9«r 
•dueation prbgrami at USOE have tuidairgon^ A dtuciaX 
»t](anaformatlpn. F)fom struqtural ohanga in tha learning 
procaar^ In tha contant of adttcatlQn# and in the oontaxt 
of schooling/ they, have baooma currioulum, paiokagea v 
Thaaa video tapea arid job simulations testify to the 
continuing Inganulty of those who manufacture what is " 
called curricula, biit it seems to bear a waaJc resem- 
blance to what career educators original ly iaid thay 

had in mind. . • . » 

i ' ■ • ■ 

. The same fate seems to have befallen efforts to 
enlist business partnership in teaching students about 
work and ^he world in which it occurs. - Originally the 
idaa wa^ that- students would actually exparience . a 
v,ariety of work settings, thds helping them to under- 
'stand what^ it was all about and adding information 
which would inform choices about both schp9l and t^e 
jobs it was supposed to lead to. In' most cases it 
appears that these experiences simply have not materi- 
alized. But in those where students do get out of ' 
school, the result resembles nothing so much as that 
tri'ed-and«true staple of the educational diet, the 
occasional field trip. The besjt examples of school- 
business collaboration to which career educators point 
turn out in nearly every case to be plant tours, 
lectures in ^plants, movies about work in school-like 
rooms near worl^places, and so on. In these cases 
there is an increase in the numbers of students leaving 
schools for these brief fol^ays, bpt the chief effect of 
it all seems to have been an ^pded. scheduling burden- X 
on the schools and businesses. None of the adminis^ra-) 
tors seemed to think these hrips were niucn of an 
improvement - they spbke of 'them mostly as just the 
same old thing under a new name. ^ 

The exteot^ of implementation ' in most USOl^ career 
education programs, then, seems not to set a winning 
standard. Perhaps it makes sense to conclude with an 
assessment made by Kenneth Hoy t, who has led USOE's i 

' efforts in f:his area for several years. In a recent 
adsay Dr. Hoyt noted the findings of a national evalua- 
tions career education, it said,* had made little 
progress in secondary schools - it was more successful 
in the elementary grades (which, one notes with interest, 
ar« rather far from the worl^ of work) . Hoyt also wppte 
that the chief problem facing career education was 
increasing .its comprehensiveAess» This, he said, seemed 
essential because the sam^ evaluation had apparently 
found .that '"comprehensive** career education programs 
were occurring in only three percent of the districts 

. with career education. This is not exactly a pennant- 
winning record. Hoyt went on to say: 
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tvom what wa \^uJ;d lika to If^ti; thtt ieriouS"* 
J* naia of the^ ^«obl«m bacomaa Jmor^ apparant . 6 

Sidney MarXand could not have put it nora suceinctiy, 

# • • ■ ■ . 

Why jtopXamantation Has Bean WaaJc 

Reciting this unhappy . record tndy seem iinpoXite, but 
in axpXorin^ the reasbns for impXamentation probXems it 
heXps to have a sense of. how the land lies. It aXso cfn 
help focus attention on the reasons why implementation 
has been so problematic. . And this in turn can AeXp us 
answec the question pOsed for the essay r namely, whether 
the parties .at interest can collaborate or cooperate to 
train students for work. ^ . ■ 

«• 

Heasons here* come in layers . One set has to do with 
the ordinary internal Organisation of i^hoold» business, 
and other places of employment. SdhooXs ^re pXaces in 
which people have fairly .settled routines. Teachers 
have generally impossible amounts of work to do - or 
impossible if ohe imagines serious education to be a . 
chief part of the job definition 7 and one way they 
manage this is to -organize their work in ways that are 
reasonably predictable. Classwork is predictable, in . 
part because spontameity six times a day with as many < 
as several hundred children would tax even St. Francis, 
school organisation is predictable, in part because 
without it the mere management of all those students - 
many in the unruly spasms of- adolescence - would be next 
to impossiblev^^f course there are lots of other 
reasons for this^routine, including the pass^ions of 
\ central administrators and the history, of formal educa- 
\tion« But even without these considerations, the 
structure of schpols is ^ite enough to explain it. 

Another . reason is that schools alSo are places which 
have long been thought best if secluded..- Th'fa owes 
something to the fact that in many cases they used to 
of fen -a, Somewhat better environment than children had 
elsewhere, and in another part it is due to the anbient 
association between seriouS learning and places of quiet. 
But in\ the U. S. the relative seclusion owes a good .deal 
to othjpr factors. One.' is the long-standing notion that 
sghooli provided a preparation for work which required 
freedom from distractions in the rest of society most . 
especially the demands made on children by wofk or other 
pressures of econon^ic circumstance, school- was not jus-t 
a preparation but a refuge. Th^ other reason for the 
schools \ somewhat secluded ;3tance is that they are 



public ih«A4utidnJ in ^^a^^ /cUv* d«io«ipicy;>^^^ ^ 
oba««ttei with •dttdatibn. publ'le InitituUdns staffed 
with low-atAtus professionals t^hay hava traditidnalXy 
baan tarribXy vulnarabXa to public and privata praasutaa 
of all sorts - from parents, interest groups, ppliticians, 
and so on. In an effort to secure some relative traa- * ' 
■quiXity in the midst of these pressures - tranquility 
for which Xawyers and doctors need weaker institutionaX 
barriers, because their profess ionaX status is so 
reXativeXy high - schooX professlonaXs have tried to 
remove the Institution somewhat from the centers of 
pubLic action and opinion. 

One can see from ail this how problematic a seemingly 
simple thing - making partnerships with ptheif- private and 
public enterprises - would be for schools. It would take 
time that wasn't there; it would require a new role 
definition for teachers; it wquld require an end to 
seclusion; ahd it would suggest in dozens of concjrete . 
ways all the threats and problems from which schools 
have tried to distance themselves. It is thus hardly a 
surprise that schoolpeople haye not. been entirely forth- 
coming in response to the cheers and urgings' of the new 
Federal programs. For the programs imply organization 
and action which reduce, their painfully modest autonomy, 
and shift the precarious roles of their professional 
inhabitants. 



Businesses and other places of employment are not 
ordinarily, trapped in such tender relationships with 
their environment, but their operations and organization 
also shed some light on the fate of existing career educa- 
tion programs. Amid recent chatter about public respon- 
sibility - it has waxed and waned periodically since the 
Progressive Era - businesses perversely pursue profit. 
Study of their operations in the last twenty years 
suggests that they do not do this with the rapacity, 
rationality and total dedication once imagined to be the 
c'asa* Often, it seems, they pursue it with caution, • 
rouiine, even sluggishness. But whether ^n boring 
cAution, grey flannel rationality or flamboyant ferocity, 
businesses ^ry to make money. They also advertise. in ' 
various ways, and try to maintain good community rela- 
tions. But there is no evidence that chatter about social 
responsibility has produced a widespread sense thaf 
business ou^ht to actually take much responsibility for 
anything in the social service department. Often, indeed, 
they takf thej.r responsibility to be keeping such services 
in checkf through lobbying e^orts. Almost uniformly they 
consider taxes 'to be their «iief contribution in this 
department. Thus, in respon^se to a set of feasibility 
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stndidi of e«rt«r •^ueation parta«rship vn)li«rt<^k#ii « • 
£«w y«ar8 aqd in four diffarttnt regions of th« coH^try, 
bttii4«88es almoa t unif otmly . vaportiM that thay nai;^av 
thought thay had apaclflc aduc||tionai raaponJiitollltiaa 
nor ware thay willing to taUce th^ on - avan ^f or pay. 
Thatr thay daclarad, waa tha achools* buainaaa. 

Thus, moat work organizations would think- it liuiaaamly 
to taka on major educational raaponalbilitias. A faw 
have, but many more have located responsibility 'for career 
education in their departments of public or conqnunity 
relations - the departments of 'plant tours, good will, 
and low^ost locution. But most firms dp nothing, ^d: 
it^ahould come as no surprise that the business organiza- 
tions which have taken the most visible role in career 
education are precisely those national and multinational 
concerns whose vfsibility in the economy and the polity 
have move them toward a more prominent role in the 
national liberal culture. The same seems to be true for 
labor - i.e., the only major union for which real concern 
and active interest is claimed is the UAW. The leaders 
of - these organizations have tried to leitd a hand with job 
programs, some national executives: even have struggled 
with welfare, and recently some have been enlisted in 
the cause oi a. smoother Transition for Youth. But just 
as the social ideas of Henry Ford have not much penetrated 
to his plant managers or dealers - they don ' t' even iseem 
to have reached his foundation so the career education 
participation of national corporate relations* executives, 
had little effect out in the branches. Given the economic 
and social structure of American business, there is no 
particular reason to think there will be much movement in 
the dther direction. As one slightly despondent USOE « 
of f iclal (put it: "If you assume rational^behdvior , the 
investment just isn't worth the cost to business. "7 

■ ' . - . « ' , 

These two brief excursions suggest some of the 
reasons why the "interest" referred to in the mandate 
for this essay would on 'the whole be low in both schools 
and workplaces. There are, of course, a few others.' 
One is the rather high unemployment rate c^rrtfnt in the 
nation, a rate which suggests more pressing social and 
economic 'needs than career education.. That unemployment 
rate, though, is also a decent rough indicator that in 
many sectors of the society there is not the demand fqr 
workers which might create some interest among employers , 
in improving the preparation of youth for work. A 
second reason is what one might politely characterize 
as the reserved attitude of organized labor. At best 
they regard such programs as a sort of harmless palliative, 
an activity which bears roughly the same relationship to . 
work as pablum does to whole oats. But mostly organized 
labor does not regard these p):ograms at best - instead « « 
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they see tihem iplther as a threat to jobs already held >A; |^;?;^;i| 

by oj^ganiz'ed vforker^ or as an effort to Increase the 
pool p^jtyanfcjjfganized labor. f 




le don't entirely explain why "^terest" 
has - ttitts^^^fafr not been great enough to fan pareer educa** 
tion into a great blaze of educational enthusiasm. It 
helps, in this connection, to consider the thing be 
implementedi The nature or^the program or policy, after 
all, is of critical importance: imagine the implementation 
problems which the Community ActionJPtogram would have 
avoided if it had been the Community Revenue Sharing 
Program instead. ° 

In the case*^f career isducation, the problems do 
not seem to lie principally in its creation of local 
political firestorms. Rather, the problem seems to be 
just the reverse. With a few exceptions there is a lac^ 
of strong feelings about it; the idea has not taken hold 
strongly in thigh schools, where one would expect career 
concerns to be greater; and with the exception of a 
couple of academic essays, career education seems not 
even to have inspired much debate. Mostly it seems to 
have inspired the sort of . bureaucratic heavy breathing' 
which accompanies most Federal programs. If controversy 
is a measure of a program's potential importance, there 
is less here than meets the eye. 

Thf Problem Is The Policy 

The chief reason for this, I suspect, is that career 
education represents an. effort to solve a problem whose 
nature is terribly unclear. As a result one can gain , 
neither a sense of the correct direction for change noit* 
much momentum. The very definition of this problem isi 
so curious that it tends to inhibit the emergence of 
"interest" which would lead anywhere. The chief problem 
with implementation, then, is not the obstacles out in 
the world - though they are hardly trivial - but the 
confusions^ inherent in the conceptions of this particular 
social problem. ' ' , 

^ ' It is easiest to see this in the terms of reference 
used by prbgram advocates. Modern society, they write, 
has become complex: it requires "bigness and specializa- 
tion." These developments open. "wide gaps" in society, 
gaps between parents and s(:hool^, between schools and 
dbmmunity, between work and- learning. 8 Now these notions 
are as old as modern society itself: the French* nobility 
was decrying the very same developments half a century 
beiCore the Revolution. The events following 1789 sadly ' 
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dittinislfcd thtix numbiirr. but Vhare th4 twbtd ha4 TfaXl^ln 
llteratur<ft an4 loclal smettca took up tha pfinv Th'ua w« 
f^lA^ Mrv wirta arguing iV a recant publication that; 



. • . what is tioking away ill our ability to 
retain our humanity in the face of a trem^dc 
loss of eoinmuinity.9 



^According ^o its chroniclers this loss of community: 
is manifest in any number of wa^, but career education 
enthusiasts focus on what they t&ke to be ti#o particularly 
dangerous develqpments<^ First, as the PSAC report on » 
Youth in transition made out*, there is the "youth " «• 
culture, "^a phenomenon which walls adolescents off in a / 
world all their own. Due to the decline of family and 
cbmmiunity, it is said, modern youth grow up locked in ' 
their own culture; in the report's view this seemed to 
be dominated by loud music, radical and insurgent political , i^, t '^" 
ideas, a market which caters to youth, arid a -widespread .> ' 

hostility to adults. Cut-off from contact from the'ireal 
adult worlds of life and work, youth were portrayed as 
in danger of growing up unsocialized - or, rather, social- 
ized to youthful values rather than to adult ones. 

The second dangerous development has been nicely 
put .by Mr* Wirtz - it cpncerns the schools' isolation 
froip the, rest of society, and their alleged consequent * 
inability to teach: ^ • / 

Schools that become Isolated from the rest 
of the commufiity become Isolayed from the 

knowledge of what it takes for youth to _2 . 

participate in those ot^er Institutions. 1 .10- . ' <^ " 
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Schools that are cutroff from society* cannot teach students 
what they need to know eUsout work; they caniiot provide 
contact with adults that will pierce the hermetic seal of . 
the youth culture; they cannot provide healthy socializing 
influences in place of the adversarial mentality of the 
youth culture; and they can't help youth either to find 
jobs Q.r to figure out what, they want to find. As a 
result of this isolation, youth often founder upon leaving 
School - they cannot make the "transition to adulthood . " 

This . is a big diagnosis - t am slightly in awe of 
the ability with which social scientists and men of affairs 
can get it down , as it were, in one gulp. But swallow it 
they do, and then move on. With James Coleman and other 
connoiseurs of decline, Mr. Wirtz briskly declares that 
the problem must be brought to hand: "We can't just drift 
along." | He goes on to sketch in the scope of remedy with 
an admirable succinctness: 
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It WomsmitY 48 w« um to know it y wher^^ th# 
successful coming of age Sfetoed ageless <^ is 
not again obtalnablv, then *'We have to invent , 
Its modern equivalents. V . 

The invention of these modern equivalents, then, is the 
business 'Of caureer education ) amd of such 'Other effort:; 
as the Community Education-Work Cpuncils which the 
National Manpower Institu4:e presently is' engaged in 
organizing. The agenda £^r these reforms * again I havS 
difficulty swallowing - is nothing less than inventing 
inistitutions and>arrangement8 which will make up for 
th^ "tremem^us loss of community" which has occurred 
in the lasC several centuries. 

f Now there are two sorts of problems with this. Flrs<v# 
is it true? Has there been the loss of community described 
here? Or if there has, has it produced the social 
pathology and dislocation described in recent raj^rts? 
Second, assuming arguendo that^it is trtie, why in heaven's 
name ww06. we expect career education or Commuhity- 
Educatibn Collaboratives to be the^.answer? The problems 
in clearly answering these questions <• and the great 
'Confusions which underlie them - contribute much to the 
absence of that "interest" which might produce implemen'- 
tation. 

On the first point, one can hardly argue that the 
world has not changed in the last several centuries, 
nor that there ha^ not been profound dislocation. ^ But 
has the change been, good or bad, disruptive or liberating? 
Moderns/ after all, have told themselves two very 
different stories about v/hat has happened in the last 
few hundred years. One is the' story of equality and 
progress, in which we have thrown off the limited and 
oppressive conditions of. often depressed and restric- 
tive rural villages' and always oppressive factories, and 
by dintfOf great political and social struggle created 
a widen and 'fairer world, a world. in which movement is 
freer ,/hbrizons broader, opportunities greater and tha 
choices of ordinary people far more varied and am^le. 
It is a story in which the obliteration of invidious 
inherited personal distinctions characteristic of old-* 
style communities allowed the creation of a. more free, 
equal and open society. 

The other story, by contrast, ^s one of lost commun- 
ities and fafllen families. It is a story of a happy 
society long ago, where family and community, work and ^ 
learning ^ labor and leisure were woven into 2^ sea^mless 
web. But in the;.. view of. James Coleman, Mr. Wirtz and 
the French nobility before them, large-iicale commercial 
ventures^, urbanization and associated social forces 



sloH^y iA« fabric of this other timi^/ creating' 
''great IRtf^ of social dlelooatlon and personal alifl|(i<^ 
atlon. From such stuff was tlte Isolated youth atilttire — 
and the persor^ai- alienation and anger , o^ its members^* 
to be made. V 

*J^er leans have told them8'el%|8 these stories ■■ 
-sometlMies alternating an<r often* at thd same time for. 
tine out. of alAd^ The New England Colonists ha4 hardly 
gotten off the boats before they began bemoaning the 
.dl«8pbedlence\of youth, tl^e Incipient decay o7 the family, 
and th^ need for /strict controls and formal institutions .-' 
they Called ' them/ schools - to stem the tide. The same 
stoVies were t6ld throughout the eighteenth century, and 
by the. nineteenth thtly contributed tgy-tjhe creation of 
what was rapidly, to become a nationW^ie system of public 
schools. Burt the creation bf those sptools also was 
tied closely to the other 'story - of W}W education would 
rescue' ordinary working ^ericaxis from the .^onomic and 
political oppression of * the pre- Jackfpnlan class structure. 
Thus, if schools were inspired in part by the persistent 
sfnse that community seams Were coming unstrung and 
needed to be stitcned up a^ain, they also were Inspired 
ii^ ^rf by the notion that only through education could 
ordinary Aper leans gain4h.e information, power, and'' 
status ffd^ded to undo the bad old community. 

Which version are we to believe? The .question Is 
impossible, but juxtaposing the -twb is a use:^ul. jolt: 
if community has be^. lost,*, is something w6 really 
want to find again? Or we caught In a powerful and 
recurrent myth about peace, .beauty and integration in 
the Old Eden.- This is certainly a story which has 
gripped' Western culture for time out of mind.. And if 
we can put two such dirferent interpretations on the - r 
same history, why choose loss? In the case ofJCareer 
Education ,Wbhe reason^ lay mostly in the ^tate 'of things 
in thfe lat^s'ixties - when an unusual upsurge of youthful 
political Insurgency vaiM^ artistic activity came on the 
heels ^f CiviJL Rights and^ anti-wax^ agitation. It rocked 

ta.dult culture bfqk' on its heels- That was also the 
-oi di^cfrder' in the <^igh sch(^ls, drugs, on middle- 
s s tree tcofhers,- .and' the pad news "bf^ that older' 
men report*^ about >h<:^ schools dldn|t make a difference. 
AS a result' the, s'am#lithing happened as has happened in 
earlier' pUsriods of concern about unruliness and disorgan<- 
i2atioa;4< the disorder r§$;alled !lhat old story about losSf 
a story manifest in 'both tlie literary and -social science 
ideas everybne learps in iSckool/' , Tt is thus a favorite 
way of ejfcplainlAg social ttouWs^s. The] story about lost 
communities seemed to fit the' phenomena' in th*e last»1960's, 
as it has seemed to fit intermittently since the seven- 





t««nth century* But this mayr;hift.v^ fnpvo to do with our 
passion for the stor^'than wl^h! tlj^^s ^v;^4^n^i|^ 

' A few points may Illustrate just how /^luslve that 
evidence can be . A typical assertion about tfyi 
new Institutional «arrancrements to repair J.oss 
•• . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '"' ' ■ ■ ■ '■ 

. . th<i ne^d for collaboratlbii and coopiijj 
atlon (among schools # business # etc.] Is y 
pilrii^cularly acute In achieving the Integra- • 
.tloB of the young Into adult society, for the 
* life of a teenager Is whole and cannot be fra'g- r 

fifagmented (empnasis added) .^^ - ■ 

Z .es^Vi re^ifbrt, af te^r dutifully ransacking the extani ^iter'* 
attirci^pn the psychology and sociology of adolescence, 
that there seeiAs to be little support for this Vldea.- 
wfiateVer fragmentation means, there appears to' be little ' # 
V evidence -that researchers find 'It problematic. Indeed, ^' 
there are many adolescents >presently In high school ' 
whose lives seem to be "fragmented" but who find the 
experience stijmilatlng. they work part-time, ^ they Fiave-' 
aSter-sctnpl activities, do thel^ school wdi^k, and leven 
seem, to have a social life. Sometimes t);iey play 'sports. 
Others are " fragmented " In . a different way - they do 
pretty nearly only one of the above - but they seem no 
less healthy. Similarly, several recent studies seem ' 
to show that other sorts of "fragmente^on, " like drop^ 
ping out of college (which only yestex||ay produced the 
sort of hoijrors which Mr.'^Wirtz refers to), produces 
both "fragmei^tatlon" in the lives of late adolescents 
and especially a very unsmooth transition to work. But 
the .researchers think it is a healthy feaj^ure of the , . .. 
Students' personal development and school 'work . In 
addition, I have been unable to figure qilt' what It means 
to say that "the life of a. teenager neeofs to be whole." 
There •is a good deil of, evidence that adolescence is a 
time of unwholeness and "jerky" development. These 
things were until recently regarded as normal. . Th^re 
is a good de^l of diffuseness, unfocused behavior and 
uncertainty, and\(iuite a distinct eunblvalencei about 
adult 'Values and authority in adolescence. But until 
the paroxysms^of isiease which seized adult social scien- 
tists aqd public opflclals in the late sixties, students 
of^adclescence thgught these things were to be expected. 



On» wOnders why t 



The contrast 
fragmentation and 



ey are ^ suddenly evidence of pathology. 



between these, new cries about adolescent 
the' actual evidence is useful. For 
irt reminds us thajb a certain amount of what presently 
seems to' be troublesome - personal' uncertainty, resistance 
to authority, vooational unclarity > and even hopping 
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fupound firom job to job -* may siinply be th^ tt3(ip«ct«d. 
. concomitants of a society iji which youth hityt much mord 
|fr«adoiii than thiay uiiad to. fhare partalnly I9 soimi 
f •vldanctt that thesa bahavloraX attrlbutafli and attitudes 
Iwere not particularly jnaiilf est in late fifteen thv century 
l|!urope, and it seems reasonable to think that Oiie o0 the 
seasons they exist now is because society has .created 
what we call adolescence; a time, of transition, of 
uncartaih responsibility, of personal develo^ent; and 
of relative freedom from the cafes of ^adulthpod. There 
are, one li^diy needs to mention, powerful ecoiiomic and . 
social xorces which reinforce the existence of this 
period • including ah already oversupplied labor market . 
and a social value system which. places enormous worth 
on self^^evelojament, personal" explbijation ^nd playful — - 
behavior in the young. ^ ^ *_ \ • ' 

The existence of adolescence thus means that the 
"transition to' adulthood" occurs later. than it did four 
centuries't agb. And it means that the transition is 
accompanied) by more anxiety, personal problems, and 
changes of course. But these come with mo£^e freedom. 
What evidence/i^ there that xhis . is. bad? What criterion 
-of orderly personal progress tells us that adolescents 
should" move "smootl^y" from school td^ work? What sense 
of rationality, or Evidence, or experience tells us that 
young peop\e can be taught thingS in-^school which will 
have a i{^ajor impact on their job choices? What is the 
evidence that there is a major problem here? H^h^ chief 
problem I can find is the Modern World: periodi6ally ' 
adults deci4fi it is- a mistake, and that one chief 
indicator qftuthis is that the young are going to hell 
in a handbausket. But an equally strbng case can be 
made that 'the young are only doing the things to be 
expected in this society; what reason is there to see 
this as evidence of social pathology? *, 

- ' ' ■ ■ " ■ / ■ . " • ■ ' 
This should be enpugh to suggest just how difficult 

it would be to make out a strong empirical case for a 

. Dolfcy^af "Jsmoothing the transition" for youth. The 

evidence is very mixed at best, and^ as a recent ly^D > 

volume suggested much of ^it runs aci;oss the grain of 

Youth in Transition . Thus,, while we ^ could explore,, the 

issue for months, most of the differences would not be 

empirical,' and even if th^y wer^'*,, the evidence is mostly^ 

' ^ too .weak to decide them - much lii^ss make aw. convincing ' * 

basjs. for this policy. If the policy has appeal, it has 

more to do with convictions about the .state of modern 

society than with pet'suasive evidence on social problems. 

4 

There is, however, another way to approach the 
issue. ^Social science is often in a state of serious 
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QQn^vtvlon; thikhittre fact that Wi'^anc<^ is utidlfiac Itair ■> 
rarely /baan a varloua ob8tacla» ta thought,, niuoh faaa k ; 
aotlon. Wa might,, tharafdra, agiraa to jfor gat social . ^ 
scianca for a momant, :'an4 forgat a'a will out^ haaitiitioni 
about tha policy. Wa might lih fact a^rea thai "smooth- 
ing the transition" is a good Policy, that- tha problama 
it is deaignad to solva «\re sa»pu8, antl that wa want to 
implamant it. And than ask ona\j|iastioil what raason ' 
is thara to baliava that tha polUfy Will solva' tha^ * 
problems? ' • 

Answering this query requires* a look at four CQnCern9x 
the strength of labor markets, evidence on the viability 
of institutional arrangements for smoothing the transi-* 
tion; and evidence on the efficacy of new institutional - 
as opposed to old - arrangements for executing th# policy. 
I am doubtful on all thcee points,, and it may be useful 
to briefly explain why. 

'. ■ ' ^- ••' 

\The first, point is the simplest: without employer 
demand which is strongly pulling new workers into the ' . 
workforce, there may be no real economic incentives for 
employers to partdcipate in some effort to better preparisiX 
youth for work. 'For -^;,all questions about the effejbtive-\ 
ness of such efforts aside for the inoment - given a.strongv 
demand for new workers, progr£uns like careeir education or * 
community -work collaboratives may strike -employers. as 
helpful; devices' for either improviiKr^eir. acce.ss to labor 
marjcets. Improving thtf quality of '^bqr they have access 
to, or improving th<air ibiiity to train or select from 
worker pools. Thus, employers n\ight support such policy 
if there were not substantial oversupply of qualified 
Workers seeking employment. But in an economy with 
America's present level of Unemployment, th&e is unlikiely 
to be the aggregate level Qf demand for labor, which would 
generate employer interest uniformly throughout the 
economy. Of course it may be the reverse in sfome sectors 
or in* some regions. 'But even assuming/ that, it implies 
(lot a natib'kal policy but a series of / fragmentary or 
local efforts. That may not be a badi, thing, but then the •< 
"intetest" pf.the business community would be less 
strongly economic than it might be, and the motivational 
slack to "Support business interest in a national policy 
might have to be taken up by social concdlfmi. These can' 
be powerful^ as| recent social movements suggest ,.;butr the 
most powerful social interests 6t American business , .. /. 
generally have been in Heap Ihg down Social welfare .^JPpeK* 
di-tur^s. *■ j^^^ * * 

A second p5&t qpncerns- the 'requirement^ ,fOr managing 
any effort at trams i tion smoothing. Implementing a^o'licy 
oJ^ this^ sort r^jjuires quite a Adverse a irr ay of resources 

^ V ' ■ * ' • ■ ^ 

<• - . • • • . 
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m«ohaniaiAt for chann«Xing yout^ am^g a varia|ty of 
In^itutionsr tha ' Inyantiidn 6t a^aptatioA *6f training 
for. (or about) Work; machaniams for craaiting inati- 
tutional lintcagoa anong InatitutiGinii usualiy iiot 
linked at alX •* sohbola, bus inaas, other local §ovarn- 
ment aganciea,' e-^o*; and the monej^ to support all this • 
There ia no way to predict how well such arrange^nta 
would work, Hut ona can po^Lht to the relevant iaauaa 
and th«^ reaXilta of past eHperlence. Concerning laechan** 
isma: for 'channeling youth among various inatitutiona, 
we. know only that this is both a new enterpriae and 
thirt ,such channeling mechanlama "have moatly been 
private and informal . Job. placement in the li» 8, haa 
been managed largely through either markets or informal 
personal networks . We have little axperience in 
deaigning formal organlzationa to acquaint youth with 
work, to 'help convey them frp^ school to work, or to 
get them from one job to another. 

V. - . ' 

... * •• • 

On the question of training there is a bit more 
experience, but it seems ambiguous. . T^aridus War oh . 
Poverty programs sponsored by. OEO and tiOlt have recently 
aimed at training youth for jobs. Admittedly the 
"target population" here was more narrow and perhaps 
more problematic t;han 'the one envisioned by career 
education. And admittedly there was a soinewhat 
different ambition - thkt is, specific training in 
both , school and job skills. But this means that these 
progr^s had clearer ^and less broad objectives than the 
policies we are explpring. Nonetheless, their results 
have been anything but clear.' Evaluations reveal very 
mixed and at best weak effects on progrsun outcomes - 
like baste skills, getting a. job, amd Income. These 
are certainly much more concrete targets for action 
than^'those suggested by a. policy of "smoothing the 
-transition" to work. If it has been hard to design 
and implement ef Eedtlve training programs aimed at 
relatively clear program doals7 why think it would be, 
possiole to develop effective programs for much less 
clear program goals? ' I 

• . ■ ' 

Anothei' resource required for this policy is 
. ^fecbiye links among those institutions presently 
unlj.nkjad I. .Schools, other local governments, businesses, 
.socjlal^serviCe agencies, regional offlices of federal 
a'gencf lesyl ' an4 the like. Interagency /cooperation and 
: ^j^iabprAtipn.i3# of course, one of the best-fillefi 

graveyards for appealing ideas. The interagency task 
. ^oi?ce, the pan^l o^. agency delegates, the corftmunity- 
wida coram±>tee wit)i representatiyes of various 
"agotncies tjiese'ori^ahizational coffins contain the 
remaini^ of Id^as which had just ..enough support to cause 



:-V:. y;'; / y ' '-/■f/- y\-y . • ; 

tomtthilig t6 happtiir but not finough iupport to e«iu«« it 
to wotk. It may b« vfotth noting! iii this conntfction,: 
that there is IlttXa avldenco of mucih spontaneous 
collaborative activity Ih response tb various career 
education programs* something' which might be taken as . 
ah indication of the degree of "interest", already 
existing'. A more serious point is that while, bureau- 
cratic mechanisms to link institutions can be created, 
many exismples from other areas of social policy suggest 
it is' much 'harder to make them work. Existing agencies ' 
are simply the official aspect of large, enormously 
complex and well-established social service sectors. . 
These sectors are closely linked to established profes- 
sions; bureaucratic and political territory/ and to 
ways of seeing the world. As a result, securing cooper- 
ation or collaboration requires more than just desire, 
interest, or programmatic cohcern: it requires also 
social and political forces which can counter-balance 
the power of existing arrangements. Strong economic 
pressure on employers to find new or better workers 
might help to create such forces, but there is no 
evidence that such pressures exist . 

• / \ * . 
The l^ast resource /is money. Ironically, there is 

less to say about it. '\l early it would be required, 
and "equally clearly there is less of it .for social 
programs now t^an there once was. But if it does mater- 
ialize, either through career education legislation or 
statutes supporting conmiunity collaboratives, one thing 
should be borne in mind. Money is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition of success in endeavors like this. 
Absent other knowledge, skills,, and resources - as many 
Great Society programs revealed - no amount of money 
can create the training, the institutional linkages, or 
the interest among employers which this new policy* 
would require. 

A third way of exploring a policy of "smoothing the 
transition" is to ask whether there are better ways of 
accomplishing that, goal than creating new institutionj^i, 
arrangements i In that connect j,oi\, for example, one 
might argue that this policy, lj4:e most social welfare 
policies, would work only f 0/ those who desireil the 
service in question. Youth who didn't care to have a 
Smoother .transition, or who didn't feel that this trans- 
ition was a serioiis issue in their lives lAight not be 
the best candidates for any career education program - 
no matter <how innovative or interesting.' If that is 
plausible, then might it not be simpler to just improve 
those existing arrangements, which allow students to 
make or explore the transition themselves? The arrange-^ 
ments now available include work-study programs, ♦ coopera- 
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Eduofttion^ 8 SBCIS ipro^raiiir p«rt*tiiiif wQtk^ doiliMtanoy- 
ba««d hilgh sch^pX Cfrtitication> : an4 of / 

high •chqo^,. Afcajtitt axgr av*da«^ contrary * : 

auoh aa, tor exainefXa, iurvay taf'aai^^ Whlfbh ahowad a 
much larg^iT d9l|^nd for work axt^rlahoa or< trana4.tldp . 
smiot^ing inoUi^ hlg]i)i a^liopX\ ttudanta t;han ffrasantly 
estlat « onli ml^filit.args^a that axistiitt arrHogamanta . 
,w^ra aqffAttiant to toaat-^Hia ting naada. Cartalnly it 
la atr^king thiit In air tha argumanta for thia naw 
policy^ thara :haa &aai». nd^^^^4^^^ 

axparjlanc^ of ybutK-w^ or from 

thai'r attJLtudal idaaa and .axpaotationa concarhing 
achool anxi worK i ; ' Tnataadr Ihf aranoaa hava b4an mada 
froni tha; youtih '<!vltura> or tha 'loaa of comiiuhlty, to 
* tha need for:,*|jj4w prp^a^^^ ^ ;Oivan 'the great leapa 
these ^nfarahcai requira> it .might be prudent to\ learn 
sometHing f rom progra^q al'raady in axlatance ^ and ■ 
fron tha idaas and attilmdea of adbleaoanta - before 
beginning efforts to •creata' new programs aiid institu- 
tions. If past exparlenoe is any guide, ..there*, wbuld 
ba a. feW^sur^rlsas/ . ^- ' ' 



Conclusion ' ',■ •■ 

y .>■■.,. . ■ •. ■ ..^ 

This essay has examined a rather large question: 
whether there is reaadn to belleye that the 'implementa- 
tion of ceureer education programi pan expected to , succeed. 
It has examined this issue in terms pdsedin ihis debate - 
namely, whether sufficient "interest" ekists to' create 
the required collaborative or cooperat.4(ve relationships 
among employers, workers, schools and' students. I have 
suggested a generally negative^ answer, for several reasons 
First y existing implementation has been^ weak, and there is 
a good deal of evidence that "interest" in many career 
education- prograrosi is suf£icii|nt .ohly' to promote tha; 
most superficial sort of 'cooperation. Sec6h#^ I have 
argued that there afe goOd reasons - having to do witjt 
the structure of 'SOhoola, 'the character of business, and 
the nature- of existing labor markets - why such super- 
ficial cooperation has (been forthcoming. Third, I have 
argued that a more serdlous obstacle to implementation may 
be the fuzzy and questionable definition ol^ the problem. 
That is, .mai^y Career Education programs may be weakly 
implemented because the problem is weakly conceived. Tjje 
probl^may be our ambivalence about being modern, not a 
distiixct social pathology with clear causes and definable 
rainedies. Finally, I 'suggested that even if we' ignore all 
this and accept the views of those who advocate a policy 
of smoothing the transition to work, there are deep 
problems. One is that the economit: conditions whieh may 
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b% jr^quirtd •to implMBient th« policy in«y not •xi'ftt. X 
' ««eoiid Is that '%tf varJbua roaoujedoii re<I^i^d to iiQp|.«in«nt 
t)i«i polioy - training, tha craamoh of ilaw aoeial f 
etiiunnala ' and natworka » tha incaiitivaa for intarorgani-* 
^atioaal taxations, and monay*- saam in rathar doubtful 
auppiy. And a third is tha uttar absansa of ahy diriftct 
avidamca th#t naw arr^gamants W9uid ba prefarabla: to, 
or mora affactiva than, axijiting' programs which parmit 
axparianca with or axploration, of >ork. 

■ . / • • 
All of this suggasts two , things. Ona is that tha 
"interast" and other conditions required to sijpport 
successful implementation of career eaucation prbgrafis 
may not exist on the broad .scale required for major 
national programs to succeed. The i»ther is that thi^ 
condition may be less the result off the obstinacy of the' 
social world than pf the ambiguous and uncertain .status 
of the "problem" tfareer education is designed to solve. 

But this does not mean that career education programs 
will fail , nor . thlit these programs may not be useful and' 
constructive. For one things even if everything I have' 
said is correct - something which seems ddtlbtful - ther^ 
will be plenty of local exceptions. And more im^rtant, 
some career education programs seem to respond tb real 
needs and. problems - albeit not always those intended. • 
The programs may, for example, offer more, of the sama 
opportunities as can be found already J^n work-study or 
cooperative education programs; they may create alterna- 
tJ^ves to existing high school prdgrams/ which .are too 
diill, too overenrolled or too demanding for many students; 
they may provide opportunities , for more individual atten- 
tion. than existing high school classes; and they "iftay 
create the politically useful sense that schdbls are 
"doing* something" about a problem that presently bothers 
adults - making, schools more relevant to work anymore 
useful. Career education may. well be a gpgd th^ng, .then, 
because it attacks real problems in American high' schools, 
ven if it doesn't help much in "smoothiAg the transition" 
o work," it may hdlp with some of the difficulties" with 
this Curiot4S and problematic institution^. 

. . - ■ : I, 

*1 am grateful to Dr. Eleanor Farrar ^or these ideas *y 
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Question I t. Will the IndlvlduaX axarcise ot greil idKoloe 

of Career ^Ireetion result in 'occupationitl : 
choices that are cbnsistenjM^th thai prefer- 
ences of relevant social miitiv (for example j 



.parent#pf cpmpulsoary-agsl children, minority 
group fommunitieis , etc . ) ?\ 



\ • 
Fear of tracking , is today, a univeriiial phehomenon. 
Expressions of this fear in the U. S., however, are some- 
what unique. because of the particular history of educatipn. 
"Tracking" it must be remembered, has a very different 
history in Western Europe. There, where childreiv were 
sepaxiirted into either . a college-preparatory or a terminal 
insutution soon after primary school, the process 'of 
tra«ing has-been considerably more blatant, and proposals 
for/its solution considerably more uniform. TJiere, 
because children from manual labor families have been 
grossly under-represented in college-preparatory institu- 
tions, the political objective of labor parties has been 
to eliminate tracking by eliminating institutional 
specialization. ' 

Like their European counterparts, American children' 
from mantel leUbor families are also under-represented 
in universities, in spite of the fact that 1:he -comprehen-^ 
sive school is native to the United States. And since ' 
under-represented American groups are as worried as theis 
counterparts elsewhere, the discussion ha^ been heated; ^ 
but because American tracking, by and la^ge, is not the 
result of specialized terminal iijstitutions, the argtunents 
are more diffuse and more likely to concentrate upon . 
process by which a child chooses a curriculum. Since 
the match between child and curriculum occurs within 
sohools, educators are inevitably under suspicion. There- 
fore any proposal which claims to assist sl^udents in 
sharpening their career decision-making skills can be 
expected to raise an adclitional alarm - iri;espective of 
the program's actual content, or its efffact. ^ 

The notion of free w^l is at the heart of the debate 
bver wh6 should choose what a child should prepare. for. 
Nevertheless, because it involves career orientation^ 6f 
children, contained within this debate is. the spetstr'e ■ , 
of equal ^representation 4t high levels oj^f tirainin^ and 
all of i^ts political, implications. Within this Question 
lies 'the fear' and Suspicion .of all groups who are^ under- 
represented; groups which, despite the denials of career^' 
educators claiming they have no intention of tracking, 
still fear the result of free choice of <career direction \ • 
will exacerbate, or at the very least/ will |iot ameliorate, 
what is already prevalent. Exploring the question of 

* ■ . ■ t 
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Vh«th«p it U riglit for th# cliild tp -e^ 

culun th«rafor«» is' hardiy «n aiotaric •xiftreisa. 

I * ■ ' ■■■■ ' ' ' "■ ' . ^ ■ V 

Tha D»^ea of AdttXt Intervantiom: When and How Much . 

In tHa coursa of tha dabate, Schrag adkittad that no 
child ckn be antiraly aducacad without soma form of adult 
intarvantion soma axpraaslon of praf arancas . f rom 
"ralavant social units," howavar dafinad. Childran ara, 
for axampla, asked to learn to read * though soiQe may 
prefer to play kickball. Fallars, of coursa, agrecKl. 
Chbice is meaningless, she said, unless it is "informed," 
and no one can choose for himself until there is a self 
to choose for. . The trick, said Schrag (and Fallars might 
concur) is to distinguish between choices which are 
"informed", from those which are not, and then to honor 
those which are. ^ 

1 ■ . 

. Thus they agreed that "the child's self has its 
limitations, and that no - child can, much leS^ ought.; to. 
choose a career orientation until prepared and informed^ 
But three questions remained unresolved: (1) when compe- 
tence, however defined, is present; (2) how one is to 
tell when it's there; and (3) whethier occupational 
preference is appropriate for the school to discuss. 
Schrag would have us,'«and presumably Career Educators, 
operate on the principle that a child's occupational 
preference represents a child's need to know. He felt 
this could occur at a very early age and whether it was 
realistic (as H Career option) ds not of significant, 
importance. It is perfectly understandable if a child 
of seven wants to be a diAdsaur hunter? in fact one might 
use this, "preference" to teach him about evolution. Thus 
this "naituralistic" model of pedagogy would imply that 
the career exploration element in Career Education is 
legitimate " even WH^ used at primary school age levels. 

' Fallers disagreed. This "exploration element" has 
nothing to do with "caxveers*^ she said. lit may be justified 
on the basis of servlceX to jpthers , on the basis of 
"vforking together," or in acquiring basic knowledge about 
what la postman does, but if this ' exploratory element is' 
explained as being relevant to a child's personal career, N 
it would be "destructive." |. 

In sum, there was an understanding^ on at least one.' 
level, that adult intervention is a nebessity in the 
educational process.. When applied to occupations both 
Schrag and Fallers would have us use occupational pr^fer- 
„ ences for pedagogical reasons. But Schrag wbuld have the" 
school avoid passing judgement on the reality of occupa~ 



tionaX pr«f#r«ncMr «nd FaU«]?« would atfk tlii^t t^^^ ii0ho<^} 
avoid trying iexi x%la^tM a ohiH ^^cv^^ pte£«irenc0 , 

to A child's "(Career.^" 

.- ■ ^ • : . • ■ • ■ ■ . ■■■■ ■ •■ ■-■ : • . ' ■ • ■ . ; ■ ■ 

too Much Choice or Too Little t3^oice ■ 

Our society, said Schra^; is ^either pj^imitive A^.f., 
operating on a basis of* consensus) nqtr toit^itaria 
Informed Choice, therefore, must be"* iinade by °th^< individual , 
and if the debate queatiion' has any meaning, 1^ must be ' 
emswered affirmatively > If the indiyidualsisl not allowed 
to choose for himii^lf , how do we' know whicnvsocial unit 
^lis the one most relevant to choose on his lineiial^; how do 
we know which spblcesmen are legitimate; or wtmher their 
interests are consistent with those. of rival uhits> or 
even internally consistent. Parents are not frW bf 
miscalculation 73r prejudice; and if the child is forced 
. to delay choosing a career direction in concordance with 
the deslreft" of "relevant social unitsif" theriB is certainly 
no :^aranie«d that theii; choices would be any less stulti-, 
fying ^than if , when informed, children had made it for 
themselves. 

Said Fallers in reply: "There is a sense iA which 
many of our you|ig people are being destroyed, or aiULeast 
traumatized by great number of choices they are 
constantly asked to make." In fact, she implies,' some 
/children are given such a latitude of choice that they 
are apt to forget that there are units larger than them- 
selves. ...Furthermore the whole process of thinking about 
a caseer forces children into "self -analysis" before they 
have a mature self to analys^e; it exacerbates an . already 
pronounced tendency toward se4.f-centeredness,; it .ignores ^ 
the pressing need to have, children delay their own 
personal satisfactions for the common good, and it creates 
confusion and disorientation by creating an illusion of' 
action when in fact, during adolescence, little is . 
possible legally to act on. It is because, we are ai^ / I 
open society that it is morally right that we ask tha^ / 
our young people not make any choice of career .direction 
until they grow in skill ana. maturity. Nor, she] says, / 
when a child is in need .of career direction, shojild that 
dir^otion come from the school. This is not' a function 
legitimate to the school, the* principal task olf the 
school is to teach those skills which are basic to econ- 
omic survival, and to insure^ ther transference of a "common, 
culture." That is all.. ' 

In the course of the debate one questioner asked 
Mrs. Fallers how she would respond to parents who demand .. 
that schools teach* the 'skills necessary for their children 

• ■ , ■ ■ . i 
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to" £ih<i' #mployn(«nt. , To thi« Pallerii replied that 
schools do t«a£:h' em|ployim«nt f klllii by tMCtiing i«iipon«i« 
bility, bastoTknowledge o'f ii^ienca, math, hiatbry, 
language, and service to others.* Furthermore, ahe 
Insisted th9t professional educators should negotiate. ' 
with parent^ butr as professional's r should never alloW ; . 
themselves/to be placed In a" position of haying to clalnj 
more economic potency on the part of schools than . - 
parents should have ^reason to expect. This Is damaging 
to all concerned s educators, chlld):en, parents, and . 
undeztfilnes confidence In what schools are really supposed 
to- do.y . ' " 

It Faliers Is correct, t^heh- children already have 
too many choices,' 'and would be dainaged^ if . given mor^^. 
of them. Thus, she argues. Career Bducation should hot 
be taught in schools. If Schrag is' correct, , then the . 
philosophy of Career Education, that* which lays emphasis 
on having* the individual make an Informed choice, is 
the appropriate 'approach .for schools in a' society which 
bases its ethos on ^e individual as ration«l actor. 

OcGupatlonal Status Differentiation and How TO Treat It ; 
The Trackln<^ Connection/ - . " ( ' 

3ch]f ag ' can^^^ee no more reason tp force a Black child 
to attend college than to .prevent a Black child from, 
attendlirig college. It is no^ that he sees all . jobs as /; 
being equally rewarding, It's just, that if- a, cj^ild ' 
wishes to be a mechanic, which does not require a. college 
background, the child should not be. forced by some | 
"relevant social unit" into postponing that choice.' 
To Schrag therefore, the school should act as an instru- 
ment tp, effect what is preferred by the individual; if . 
vocations do differ in value, then salaries or taxes 
should be restinicturetd Jto •make them.equ'ivalent. But 
there is, he said, rio difference bejbween what a doctor 
orVa gravedigger does which makes one inherently m©re| 
valuable (to society or tl^e individual) than the othe^. 

Faliers disagreed sharply. "It is an insult to! 
children," she said, "to pretend that they can be taught 
that all jobii are Squally pres<;igious. " Status differen- 
tiation is normal to every society and is learned in , 
ways so subtle and in arenas so well beyond the efficacy 
of the classroom, .that the school should not attempt to 
overcome that which it cannot even influence. The 
ohallenge of the school, she says, is not to teach that 
all careers ha\fe ejqual value; the challenge of the school 
is to teach children that respecting people in different 
occupations is required of all citizens. ^ 



Because Career' Education remains absolutely neutral 
with respect to the prestige value of occupations, it 
would parallel SchragVs view. Career educators mi^t 
ask that a student think carefully about some occupa- 
tional Characteristics: responsibility over others*, 
working conditions, length of preparation, specializatiqn 
of required skills and the likel. To eacl^ characteristic 
would be a vaiye assessed' by the individual child:; some 
like workings outside/ others do not, etc.w' But no fcharac- 
toristic is discussed which coataims a value^td be ; - . 
assessed by any -unit larger than the individual. 

Falleri^ 'opi^oses l;his. Sl\e does not ask that schools 
teach children that doctors or poets are more worthy, 
as humans,, than are gravediggers . But she does ask that 
the school act as an instrument of a unit larger than tfxe 
individual; that the school not ignore what is true in 
all societies, that both poetry and medical science, §or 
example, are uitiver sally acknowledged to have' mote 
challenging and wo^fthy roles to t>lay in the function of • * 
society than do some others, functions which require 
complicated pre-employment training. This does not imply 
that Paulo Ramirez has^o be a poet. It does imply that 
the function which is charged to the school by the wider 
society is to see that during his period of non-adulthood, 
Paulo Ramirez study enough. language before he becomes an- 
adult (and can choose for himself) so that he will never 
be prevented frorrf becoming a poet. • • . 

Which Social Unit Is Relevant ? ' ' « 

Schra4 is on, strong ground' when he points to th^ 
cpiftplexity of. social units and asks how one is to d^er- 
mine' which 'is relevant. Each individual belongs to a 
multit^Slde^ ( family , .church, sex, race, class, etc.); and 
^norte is entirely consistent. Were the unit to choose* 
the career direction the result, he implied, would be 
less social harmony, tnot more; and more stifling and more 
authoritarian school s» not less. 

^ The philosophy of career education holds that each 
child'should choose his own career direction, and will, 
do it betfter if» informed. This is supported by Schrag's 
arguments. Not only is this principle morally proper, m 
given our society's legal principles, but given the_ 
'.plethora of ca:)nttadictory social i^nits claiming relevancy 
to a child, "having each child choose for himself is 
simply utilitarian. 

Fallers did not deny the diversity of relevant 
social units. It does give one paif^e,, she says, to 



con£x:ont^^*naine8 like Marie Rodriguez, David Stein, Alma 
Olson, CJfeorge Fujikami and Ali Musa" .in the same class- • 
rpom« J^verthele&s, this does not mei^n tHat there is no 
coramqi[>/msdora on which the schools shouljdybe required to ^ 
concentrate. Among secondary school students, basic 
skills are common, as is statistics, science^ art? and 
language, etc;; buti al^o common are the principles of 
moral action, national political history, 'economic$, 
criticism, and experiencing responsibility 3 Specifics 
do diffe^ ^ what booTc ;.n what "school , jstc. But the 
essence \of Fallers' reply to Sohrag lies in a curricular 
direction w^ich she cleiiraed is consistent with, the 
interests of all "relevant social units," regardless of 
how dif f\j^e. 

What Fallers seems , to offer is a way in which ^schools 
can provide an education, in the iiv^erests of all social 
units simultaneously. Her suggestion implies that what 
a child prepares for nop be left to the Child's choice, 
irrespective of ii^teregt: or abilitvi. Her core curricular 
direction is offered as 1 being the JIa sic minimum knowledge 
necessary for the young to pass from adolescence into . V 
adulthood. She implies that this is the basic -require-* ' 
ment of the society as a whole, and should not Ijjja subject 
to a child's veto. In her view,^ compulsory schooling 
should r\pt include a choice of occupational specialisation 

Fallers' suggestion would indeed prevent the closing 
of options until adulthood. As a philosophy, however, 
itf may run counter jtg/an adolescent's belief that lie has 
had enough English and not enough physical education . 
Nevertheless; it would lessen the curriculum diversifi- 
cation fears of ethnic minorities, inanual labor organiza- 
tions and others f whose principal objection to Career 
Education is that the child has not had enough English 
and should, therefore, not be allowed to decide. 



Question 2 : Is the future of occupatichis sufficiently 
predictable that the provisibn through 
formal schooling o^ job^entry vocational- 
skills is to be preferred to^ NO provisiort 
of^ such skills during formal schooling? 




Most important to emerge from this debate were the 
fundamental disagreements over the nature of the evidence. 
So pronounced were the differences in opinion that in 
the dUramary one si^e characterized the other by saying 
that "nearly everyVofae of the key terms in the statement 
he made is indefinable, an indeterminable entity, and 
therefore, one cannot found policy on it;" while the 
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ther side characterized the difference between them as 
eing 1 inKed to ' tihe opponents ' "represer^ting th* University 
of Chicago - an institution" " famous for its' belief^in 
non-intervention." This was, to sa:^ the least, ^ a goo'd 
debate. It was also the most technical of the debate '.s 
questions. ♦ . • * 

Mang^ begin by f)resenting a list of occupational 
titles and the number of workers in the labor force with 
those titles in 1950, 1960, 1970, and whereveir possible, • 
1M5. From this list he concluded that the level of • 
demandr for mofet occupations does not alter radically^ 
over time^ proving therefore that it was j^osslble to'' 
predict the kinds and amounts of occupational training 
which would be needed in the future. 

Anderson argued that MangunT's data Were irrelevant. 
"The fact," he satd, "that the census shows that occupa- \ 
tions, over the decennia,. are stable or unstable, has , *" 
nothing to do with career education.* Career educatior( ■• 
refers to schools. Mostly.. And the question of wheth^ 
what goes on An schools has affected these decennial 
trends, is an entirely dif ferent>question which was 
jumped." Knowing the number of people in a given occupa- 
tion, he said, gives us no indication of the kind of 
skill training .necessary to perform productively s^nce 
the skills requirements .within Noccupations have been 
known to change rapidly. Furthermore, the number of 
people in a given occupation does not simply reflect 
demand, it also reflects supply - artificial (e.g., 
state-CQfi trolled) and gjtherwise - and bears little rele- 
vance to -^hich skills school systems should- provide, 
especially at the pre-tertiary level. Moreover, Anderson 
suggested, using census occupational data for extrapol- 
ating or -for projecting "manpower requirements" can 
involve circular {reasoning. Not only do past or existing 
occupational levels not presyppise future "requirement$|" 
(aspirations, perhaps) , but any Inumerical level of the 
occupational *femployment is aggregated to a point frequently 
inapplicable to individual decision-making - most people 
move and the more local the employment data the mor^ 
susceptible^ to unpredictesd fluctuations. Even if we could 
agree on how to decide which skiLls might be required pf 
an occupation, Anderson asks, could^ we then all agree on 
which skills would be necessary fior procJuctivity over an 
individual's whole working lifetime, say for the next 
' forty years or more? ' '\ , If 

Mangum responded to this by Reminding his audience 
that the purpose of having school^ provide specific skills, 
whether for international economics or for plumbing, is 



(;o prov4.de eijtry-level skilly only. Schools can held 
accountable no mote than that and the wording of Hhe . 
debate^ question; confines itself to .entry-level skills 
in particular. Of course, he said, the number employed 
in 'a given occupation does reflect' supply as well as 
demand - but isn't it legitimate to include a supply 
(however accounted for) in one's prediction? It is true, 
he admitted,/ that the number in a given occupation is liot 
synonymous with the skills required for 'that occupation, ^ 
and it -'is«^lso true that because local conditions alter 
more quickly (new^ pipelines, a major industry closing,! 
etc.) choosing which skills to provide is more problematic 
if it i.s based on looal data* Nevertheless nationally 
the dureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has had about an 8 5% 
Success rate of occupational .prediction; we know that 
technological change ^excluding fads such as hula Hbop 
production) takes at ^ast ten years to generate; we 
can predict changes in demand of say, 'teachers,, well 
ahead of time - if anyone would listpn - and when it 
comes down to It, to plan, .even with its known inadequacie 
is better than not to plan. '. , 

With respect to specific skill training, in schools, 
Mangum contended thatr voca'tiohal curricula have Changed * * 
vety little over the decades .and tend to conc.entrate only 
in^ljpse few skills which are among the most invo'latiler - 
clerical skills, health, automotive> welding, drafting 
and tjie like. He admitted, however; that vocational 
educa/tOrs have been "burned" on occasion by providing 
skil]/s in less dependable arenas; tha't specific skill 
trailing (like everything else done in schools) does 
indeed have opportunity costs; and that schools (more 
frequently than he "would like to think about") provide 
vooational skills for jobs which don ' t require them - and 
though perhaps justified- if the student needs remedial 
h^p - it can hardly be justified on more economic grounds 

/ Anderson, for his part, admitted that there were "a . 
yfew" occupations which had skill requirements sufficiently 
/predictable to justify "preparatory classes." But were 
these classes up to the pUblic to provide? He raised 
the issue of proprietary schools and suggested that it* 
was fallacious, to assume that they were less successful 
as providers of skills. thah the mych-touted training 
programs in the general secondary schools and junior 
collGges.' ^ecific skill training at the pre-tertiary 
level ha'3,.say3 Anderson, never been any insurance against 
"frivolous" job choices; and if one were to lo6k* closely 
at labor market data one^ would find that, by and large, 
the, most innovative and productive individuals aire those 
whose training was, by all agreement, "deviant" from thfe 
norm. Look at what employers want, Anderson argued, 'to 
be sure, thdy whnt employees with- entry-level skills. 



especially when taxpayers are willing tp pay for them« 
But most want individuals vhose preparabion would lead 
to more adaptability) not less. In sum) he said, the 
••employer's demand for specific skills" typically is 
••less elastic than for general skills/* ' 
1 / 

• A question from the audience referreci to the 
Congressional RecoM which hfidv indicateci that when voting 
on career Educa^tlon legislation, Congressmen were commonly 
under the impression that the program^ was gding to develop, 
saleable skilly and reduce youth unemployment. .Since 
both debaters IVad 'pointed out the importance of ^con^ic 
demand independent of an . educational trainin'^, was the 
iihpression of these legislators correct? 

This elicited four Comments, first. one from Mangum 
and the next day, in reaction to Mangum, from Anderson, 
Cohen and Wirts^. Mangum said: • ' 

'•"oil this, like many o.the? things, [legislatprs] 
have^a very inexac^; , understanding of what 
these relationships were. . . [but] I don't see 
that as their real role. Their rolQ ig to 
kind Off absorb a sort of feeling of the direc- 
tions that we*^ought to go. . . and I think 
this jCareet Education] is a way that;' will make 
a marginal improvement and like some of^ the 
people that Professor Anderson was with at his 
'schopl, I think *we all operate on th^ margin." 

To this, Cohen, the nex^ day, x^s^onded as follows: 

I "If indeed the Pederal legislature is voting 
for. these proqlra^hs on grounds which the 
sponsors of the programs themselves believe 
not to be- valid, then we have a serious 
problem if that progrsun gets passed, because 
Congress has then done something which the 
executive branch does not believe it can 
accomplish. " • " 

Anderson, aft^r implying that Careej Education could 
nojt^'accomplish anything identifiable, said that: 

"... the literatuiftf so far t>n Career Educa- 
tion does not make a case for spe>(iding a dime 
beyond what will evolve anyway in good 

* ^hools with alert teachers under present 

• ^ systems. " . . ' ■ ^ 

'^d to this, Wirta responded: f 



••Have you read H. R. Sevenv Dr* ••Anderson: » Do you 
kixo^ the specifics of it? Because my answer . 
would be that there is a suffiqient identiJ?4ca- 
t^^n ^of a speci£Lc list of things, not vague, 
but quite specifically spelled out, .which cio 
warrant the investmfent of that much money. to 
test their broader v4lidity and viability-" 



•A 



Comment t At the second session Mangum pointed Nout 
t^at; training in specif ic skills should not be considered 
synonymous ^ith, Career Education* Although* there were 
career educators who " include occupational skill training 
as on^ of. the many component's of career educa'tion^" the • 
program, he said, included a Vide array of goals indepen- 
dent of specific skill training. . ^ 



The .distinction was agreed upon. Vocational educa- 
tion was not taken to be -synonymous with career education. 
Nevertheless career education embraced the provision of ^ 
specific skills through ^schools . . It was this element, 
and this particular element alone, to which this session 
of the debate was dedicated. As Wirtz said, "the problem 
(of Career Education] is broken-down into its component 
elements whibh^does permit'.the rational discussiop o| the 
viability and validity of the concepts on which tnose^ 
particular elements proved a^nd thereby approach *a \ reasoned 
.judgement as to the* pros 'an4 ,cons of career education .y* 

This session di3cus^d a question on which there 
is a voluminous literature and a plethora of experience. 
To sum up, the result, one would have to say this: that 
Mangum successfully defended the proposition that^ "occupa- 
tions" have changed less than we would have thought, 
given the technological revolutions since 19 SD. ^ But he 
dicl not succeed in establishing a clear link between the 
lack of change in the ryimber employed across tJ»^ spectrum 
ot occupations, and the provision of occupationally 
specif 19 Skills in pre-tertiary public schools. On tWb, 
the debate will conti^i'Ue. 

Qiaestion 3 : Does there e^^ist sufficient iriteifest for 
employers, workers and school systems to 
cooperate or collaborate in the preparation 
of students for work? 



• Of the three, this topic elicited the most succinct 
debate. The question had been raised earlier in pri!ited 
form, *and because of this presentations had been genera- ^ 
ting over a longer period of time and were about as. 



clearly focused as wojjld possible.' Though disagree- 
ment was pronountred, there w^e A few areas of genuine 
consensus - some of which v»ere no small surprise^ to 
audience and particiEJants alike. 

Collaboration Of The 'Business :Community . ' 

• 

Cohen claimed that th4 participation of the business 
conununity in career ^education is confined gqnerally^ to 

• those "national and multi-national concerns whose vigi-,. 
bility in the polity have moved them toward a more 

. prominent^ role in the liberal^culture . *• Other firm,s have 
expressed interest^ of course^ but their activities are 

\ concentrated in th€lir -pubLic^elatidns departnjants where * 
stu(^entSr when invitiad^ cycten' end up .spending their time 
learning about the business in ^ room^ very mucji resem- 
bling a classroom r located near to the ^rm*a headquarters. 

'He. claimed furthermore. -that the' Office of Education and 
career education administrators know of this T>ack of 
business willingness to participate (even -if offered pay 
or profit) and if their names are withheld for protectioh, 
individuals will admit it. * In fact^ one such official 
was quoted by Cdhen as saying that "if you assume 
rational behavior the investment just isn't worth the ^ 
cost in business." . , ' 

* Wirtz 'dirsagteed. The* National Association of ManufSfc- 
turers\ the Chamber of - Commerce^ the Committee for ^ 
Economic Development afre all example^ of organizations 
which^ he claimed ^ have expressed real interest and a 
vil^ingness to participate. The new Secretary of Commerce 
is interested, furthermore, said Wirtz in his^rebuttal : 

m 

"You [Cohenl cast off with a gay, reckless aban- 
* don any suggestion that there. has been evidence 
• 4 ol collaborativeness . . . and I appreciate your 
2/eference to the Education-Work Consortiums, 
because they do permit us to go into tlje evi- 
dence. . . and (ab stated in the formal presenta- • 
tion]' there has been an extraordinary degree of 
cooperation from the corporate conununity through 
the institutes to the developfnent^ of a new 
Education and Work program."' 

% 

The Effect Of Unemployment 



K Said Cohisn: The business of busijness if profit, 
buainess cannot profit if it focuses its talents on 
^d»cation. Therefore as the ptice 9f skills becomes 
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cheaper., i.e., as unemployment rises, the ten^tency for 
business to Collaborate, already low, will be less, 
Wirtz claimed the opposite. As unemployment jrises, he 
J^eit* that the sense of social ^'crisis" ^ill also* rise. 
If this occurred, then ousinesses would collaborate 
.with educational aulihorities more, not less.* In an 
■ atuno^phere 'of social crisis. they would se« more clearly 
,that in the long-run qollaboration would be in their 
own sejLf-interest. ^ ■ ^ . 

• V ' • . * * • 

The- Effect Of 'Underemployment 

Wirtz says that underemployment is a serious 
problem, particularly with college graduates. Cohen is 
not as certain (neither is Anderson) . What* is taken for 
'underemployment, e.g., the "over "-e^.taca ted ' s tendency 
to move eunong service industry emplfyfers; be'fore entering 
the manufacturing or other sectors, iftay in' fact be normal 
labor market search behavior, and less serious as a 
problem than we have supposed. « . 



Thte Collaboration Of Labor . 

In labor's view, says Cohen, career education bears 
about as much re.levance to work as "pablum does to whole 
oats; 'J a program whose rhetoric (despite the Federal 
bureaucratic "heavy breathing") was hardly worthy of 
any sizeable conunitment of tfime or resources. Labor's^ 
principal interest, ^says Cohen, is to see that any 
assistance to youth outside the cl^issrocp doeS not in 
effect suppl^ work which could be perforiiied by union 
^abor^ . a 

* ■ 

' To an Qxtent Wirtz agreed. Unions, he said, have 
not played a l^rg^ role in career education policy-- 
mckJeing; they are indeed interested in protecting union 
jobs Cprincipa-||ly by/protecting the concept of a single 
minimum wage) , and their participation can be described 
as mixed at best. Strong career education endorsement 
has come from the United Auto Workers, but attacks on 
it have come from the Ameifican Federation of Teachers^* 
with the APL-CIO being "generally negative but reserved. 
However, this is changing, he said, and union particle 
pants can be expected to increase in the future., ^ 
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The Collajaoration Of Schools . . 1 ' 

Additional consensus was found on thi;3 subject/ 
for both participants argued ±hat the collaborative 
role of schools and school systems has been equivocal/ 
at best. As Wirtz/put it: 

> » » 

"any item-by- item inventorying of evidence 
•bearing on the prospect of educators' 'cooper- 
- ation and collaboration' in new education/work • 
policy or program proposals is of little value. 
There are unquestionably special forces of ' ' . ' 
t institutional protectional ism and inertia ' . 
working here; and the'' concern about compromis- 
ing education's broader purposes and ideals is 
obviously legitimate/ though I think not mitbII-^ 
founded." - 

Could school systems be expected to collaborate in 
the future? Here differences emerged. As was true, in 
the case of employers, Wirtz fq^t they eventually would, 
and for the same reasons. He felt that schools were , 
under tremendous public pressure to deliver a. marketable 
studen^. (irrespective of the economy's health), and 
because of this pressure they badly needed political ^ 
allies. The reason why schools would team up with labor 
and business organizations, he said, is not unlike 
Lewis Carroll's story of the butcher and 'the beaver: 
"The night. grew darker and darker and the valley grew 
narrower and narrower, until only from nervousness, not 
from good will, they marched along, shoulder to shoulder." 

Cohen disagreed. Collaboration of school systems, 
he felt, depends upon the collaboration of school teachers, 
and school teachers "have generally impossible amounts of 
work to do." XD-4dd one more function- - a career , 
function - ^te^J^e very thing else which is currently expet^ted 
of them can simply not be fit in logistically . Further- 
mbre, part of the' strength 9f the American ethos for 
school systems rests upon the community's demand that 
school be isolated from the more debilitating elements 
in a community; a belief that the school should offer 
an environment, albeit ^temporary, "somewhat better than 
thildren^d elsewhere." For these reasons, Cohen argued 
that the "collaboration" of schools will remain somewhat 
.problematic. Not only are school teachers already pushed 
'"to the l^mit of their functions, but 'there is a community 
cong^jasus that schools, to one extent or another, be 
sepSirat^ and s^l'lhjded from other environments . 
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Smoothincr The Transition Tto Adulthood . « ■ ■' ^ ^ 

• - » 

> • 

No subject emer'ged where opinion was more divided* 
Wirtz strongly felt that there was a "clis juncture" in . ' 
becoming, an adult tpday; that this "disjunc^tupe" exists 
in other industrial societies;, that as a phenomenon it 
is relatively recent, serious, and that itreqi^res 
immediate intervention. At stake, one feels from his 
description', is the re-assertion of some notion of !. 
"community. *' . . . , ' 

- Cohen has thought about the psychological, origins 
of isocial policy and places this particular belief of 
Wirtz 's alongside several others which, he said', stemmed 
f rom *a "seAse of loss." He sees Wirtz, Coleman, Bron- 
fenbrenner and others as actors ' whose" refraii\ is typical • 
of the last century of social policy liturgy.. He .sees • 
them, not as prophets, but as "connoisseurs of decline," 
men whose beliefs (in adolescent* "fragmentation" or "age- 
segregation "J were based more on their own amb-i valence 
over modernity tl;ian on the strength of empirical evidence 
to show that new habits had negatively affected a -genera- 
tion. There is no concurrence over whether age-segregation . 
or fragmentation (part-time work, part-»time, "school, etc.) 
is good or bad, Cohen said, or on how the. woj^d "cbmmunity'*^ /' 
can be defined, on whether the school should be more , 
closely connected to the world ^of work or mo j«e: pro teethed 
from it; or on whether the process of ti;an#iti<Jn to adult-* 
hood is worse, or in fact better than it once w'as.'^^Wifch " * . 
this, Cohen in effect argued that the original premise 
^of and the original reason for collaboration in educatidjj, \ „ 
and work - that there exists a "dis juncture" worthy of 
iflterveWtion - rests 6n very shaky grounds. 
■ ■. ■ *■ 

What Are We Talking About; Career Education Or Post- 
Compulsoify- School Activity? ~ '. ^ " ^ 

Late in the debate Cohen came to the conclusipxi that- 
he and, Wirtz had been discussing 'different problems, • 
Cohen had been* confining his remarks* to Career Education's 
activity in schools. Wirti, though ^warfe of. Career Educai- 
t ion's in-school strategies, se^ed to address himself to 
a different component of .education arid work, the component 
which concentrates upon individuals who have left school / 
and who have not yet settled into a career, individuals / 
generally between 16 apd 25. Perhaps bfec'ause he was 
thinking about out-of- school youth, Wirtz rejected any 
notion of there being an equal <J.evel of collaboration 
between schools and,, employers . Employers,- he felt, should 
have a very small ^role to play with respect to school 
curriculum and. teaching, strategy. 
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Fpr Cphen, the faict that Wijrtz was empha seizing out- 
of -school ^gqth as the target group for Career Education 
'.'waat no small discovery. "It is interesting," he said, 
"that we've been talking albout. two different things," 
and that "Mr. Wirtz is intef^ested in a somewhat different 
protjXem than career education, " namely, "the structural' 
unemployment or Underemployment for youth who are 
finished with high -school. . ." . 

.... ' ' • .• . • 

Wirtz allowed that schools had been overburdened 

with unrealistic expectations ajf^ thiit in fact their 
principal task was and will aliiM^^ be their broad educa- 
tional mission. Furthermore .hie,vC<3 needed tha't his personal 
interest centered on the prob];ertiSQf yoiith who had already 
left schools. Nevertheless he 'also tried to defend the -^V 
use of career- education in schools and put it thi^ 'way: \ 

' , "Part of the reason 'you and 1 have trouble "^^-^y 
getting on the same wave length is that I ^ 
think of career education only as part of 
this broader part. But when you ask me do 
I think, that there are two components^ and 
that we've been talking. . . oniy about the 
edu<=a):ion end of it, IL think we ought to 
talk about the work ena of it, too." ^ 



The Utility Of Foreign Experience In Education and. Wbrk/ 
— -i—^ I ■ . - 

Both participan£s were asked whether the experience 
of other countries might be applicable to AmeFi|:an 
education and work strategies. In short, ,,both said no - 
*• though. f6r different reasons. Cohen admitted that there 

we're soajiet'i^s in which' the relationship between school 
' and occupation was closer than in this country. But to 
imitate their " strate^,' he said, presumes agreement on 
•the moral principle. that it should be close; that children 
. know what occupation to prepare for while s^till in school; 
. and. that the amount of changing back and fo'rth after a 
"decision is made, should be small. Not many Americans 
would entirely accept the implications of these assumptions 
as being the ethos of the schools. WirtzV on the other 
hand, .rejected the lessons of foreign .experience because 
Viniversally included in other countries seemed to be an 
increment; of central administrative au\:hority - also some- 
thing he felt antithetical to an American solution. 
a ' . 

In response, to Wirtz 's rejection of more central 
authority, Cohen asked Wirtz how-^his suggestions for new 
institutions for out-offsghool youth could be Implemented 
without sizeable new resources; and whether it would be 
likely to find new resources without new Federal tesponsi- 
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bilities. Wirtz responded by spying that large amounts 
of money would. indeed be necessaryr but that this could 
be found on. a basis of "present cost transfer . " 
Responded Cbhem to that : "Well, as a former Secretary 
of Labor; you know bettei: than all of us how hard it 
is to reallocate existing costs." Replied Wirtz: "It 
is terribly hard." ' • 
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